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ke Pasitic, A WEEELY RELIc- 


10US AND FAMILY PAPER, was first issued 
in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Dougias 
being its editor and proprietor. Till 1864 it 
was published in behalf of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches jointly; after that, 
it was published in the interest of the General 
Association of California, by a committee ef 
ministers and laymen, edited by a committee 
of ministers, until 1879. It is now owned and 
published by ‘‘THE PUBLISHING COMPANY oF 
Tae Paciri1c,’’—an Incorporated Company. The 
Directors for 1885 are: 8. 8. Smith, A. P. 
Flint, W. M. Searby, I. P. Rankin, John 
Kimball, J. M. Haven and W. W. Chase. 
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First Pure, then Peaceable; Without Partiality and without Hypocrisy. 


| promptly by Money Order, Registered Letter, 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscriptions, in advance, $2.50 (which 
includes postage); if not paid within three 
months, $3.00. Please examine the label on 
your paper, which tells the day of the month 
of the year to which you have paid; and if in 
arrears, do not wait to be notified, but remit 


: 


Draft or Express to Tux Paoctrrio, No. 7 Mont- 


 gomery Avenue, S. F. P. O. Box 23248. If 
the paper comes irregularly, or badly printed 
or folded, send postal card to Taz 
once, 
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Vou. XXXIV... No. 33 


“Blue. Monday.” 


LETTER NO, 4. 


Lonpon, June, 1885. 

Certainly, yesterday was not a blue 
Monday, but aright royalday. Through 
the kindness of friends, | was unexpected- 
ly privileged to witnees portione of the 
scene at Guild Hall—the presentation of 
‘tthe freedom of the city of London” to 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert Victor. 
The party assembled at half past twelve 
o'clock. The streets were closed for sev- 
eral blocks’ distance from the buildings, 
and the space filled by military. The 
gates were only opened to allow the 
royal party, Lord Mayor, and official and 
invited guests to enter. The Prince and 
Princess, with their two sons, came in an 
open barouche; the Lord Mayor came in 
his state coach in grand style. 

At the entrance a procession was form- 
ed, and the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
Prince Albert Victor, Princess Maud and 


_ the Duke of Cambridge were escorted by 


the Lord Mayor of London and other 
high officials to the dais in the library. 
The guests present included the Ameri- 
can minister, German, Turkish and Ital- 
ian ambassadors, as well as other distin- 
guished persons. 

The town Clerk read the resolutions of 
the court for presenting congratulations 
to the Queen and the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, on the coming of age of their 
eldest son, to which the Prince of 
Wales replied. Then the Recorder read 
an address to the young Prince, at the 
conclusion of which he was presented 
with a copy of his freedom, inclosed in an 
elaborately designed casket. After the 
speeches and ceremony were over, the 

arty proceeded into Guild Hall, where 
Senne was served to the six hundred in- 
vited guests. The larger portion of them 
poured in first by the main entrance, after 
which came the royal party, entering from 
the library by a side door. First was 
the Prince of Wales, with the wife of the 

Lord Mayor, next the Lord Mayor and 
Princess of Wales, then Prince Albert 
Victor and daughter of the Lord Mayor. 

The building and halls were beauti- 
fully decorated with rare plants and flow- 
ers, and the music was of the best. The 
Prince of Wales was dressed in a morn- 
ing suit, but looked somewhat careworn. 
The Princess of Wales wore an elegant 
morning costume of dark green satin, and 
a white eatin bonnet trimmed with silk 
and ostrich feathers. 

' The dinner lasted nearly an hour. 
Toasts were druuk to the Queen and 
Prince and Princess of Wales, after 
which the Lord Mayor, who presided, 
proposed the health of Prince Albert Vic- 
tor, who, in reply, expressed most hearty 
thanks for the kind way in which his 
health had been drunk, and for the cor- 
dial reception given him and his parents. 
The Prince of Wales propozed the health 
of the Lord Mayor, after which the pro- 
ceedings ended. 

The departure of the royal party from 
the building was interesting. Great 
numbers of the invited guests crowded 
around the carriage of the Prince of 
Wales, in which were seated the Prince 
and Princess of Wales and her two sons. 

Baroness and Burdett Couts watched 
the parties with great interest. She is a 
thin, elderly lady. He is a tall, young, 
and moderately bright-looking gentleman. 
I felt highly favored by the privileges | 
received in being able to witness so much 
of the ceremony, and to closely inspect 
the casket. 

July the Fourth has come and gone. 
How strange the day has seemed! No 
booming of cannon or sound of fire crack- 
ers to usher in the day. No American 
flags thrown to the breeze that I 
observed in miles of travel, excepting the 
flag at the American Minister’s, and that 
was suspendnd over the poreh of the 
house. No patriotic editorials or allusions 
that the Fourth of July had dawned up- 
onus. The day might have passed un- 
noticed had we not accepted the invita- 
tion of our Minister, Mr. Phelps, and 
called to pay our respects to himself and 
wife, who received, probably, three or 
four hundred American guests at his 
house. The house was profusely decor- 
ated with the stars and stripes, and an 
abundance of flowers. The refreshments 
were served, I am pleased to say, with- 
out the intoxicating beverages. Good 
cheer was maintained without those 
stimulants. 

In the evening a dinner was given by 
Cyrus W. Field to our Minister, Mr. 
Phelps. Among others present were the 
Duke of Argyll, Mr. Jobn Bright, 
H. M. Stanley and other distinguished 
guests. Mr. Field proposed the health of 
the President of the United States, which 
was drunk with all bonors. He then 
proposed the Queen, saying of her Ma- 
jesty: ‘‘I need only say, she is as much 
beloved in the United States as in the 
British Isles.” The toast was drank 
with great enthusiasm. He then pro- 
posed prosperity to the United States of 
America and the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain. He had the honor to 
couple with the toast the names of Mr. 
Phelps and the Duke of Argyll. Mr. 
Phelps, in his reply, said: ‘*The event 
which we celebrate ‘is considered now, 
by both parties, to be a happy event 
for both countries. . We used to be cous- 
ins; we are now brothers.” The Duke 
of Argyll said, in response: ‘*The anni- 


versary of American independence is dear 


now to Englishmen, as well as Ameri- | 


cans.” He expressed the opinion that 
much of the change of opinion which had 
taken place was due to their having come 
to the conclusion that they had been 
in the wrong in commencing the contest. 
Mr. Field then proposed the health of 
Mr. Jobn Bright, ‘‘whose name,’’ he 
said, ‘‘was a household word wherever 
the English language was spoken.’’ Mr. 
Bright said in reply: ‘‘At this mo- 
ment Great Britain, Canada and 
the Cape of Good Hope show a popula- 
tion of forty-five millions of persons. The 
nation whose independence we celebrate 
started as a nation one hundred years 
since, and now numbers not far from sixty 
millions. Possibly, at the end of the 
century it may amount to one bundred 
millions. 
of both nations are the foremost in all the 
liberties which are most valued by the 
most intelligent people living in civilized 
countries. You have overpassed us £0 
much in population, it may be, in times to 
come, we may have to ask protection of 
your vast country against the enemies 
that may assail us. In our political free- 
dom I think we are about as free as you 
are. At the same time, there is another 
freedom in which I think we have sur- 
passed yourselves — gentlemen present 
know to what I refer. I believe the 
time will come when the American na- 
tion, having, by vast sacrifices, accom- 
plished the freedom of men, the labor of 
the men will be as free as their bodies; 
the two nations will, toa grest extent, 
guide the future prosperity of the world. 
My point is that the great question of 
military preparations, establishments and 
wars, will receive, in all probability, a 
completer solution by the free commercial 
intercourse of nations, than from any 
other teaching; that if you will allow the 
people of other countries frankly and 
openly to trade with each other, they will 
learn the lessons of peace from the pages 
of their ledgers. Iam satisfied that if it 


were possible for England and France, - 


and Germany and Austria, Russia and 
Italy, to abolish the tariffs and let com- 
merce flow freely, it will be beyond the 
possibility of King or Queen, Czar or 
Kaicer, or statesman of any rank, to bring 
those nations to war.” After Mr. 
Bright’s speech, which was received with 
prolonged cheering, Mr. Field read a tele- 
gram from the President of the United 
States, expressing gratitude for the kind 
sentiments those assembled had sent him 
by telegraph. L. 


Academy Notes. 


Grant memorial exercises of great in- 
terest were held at Hopkins Academy in 
Oakland on Friday evening, August 7th. 
The large schoolroom bad been elaborately 
draped for the cccasion by the willing 
hands of the teachers and students, ac- 
cording to plans suggested by Mrs. Jew- 
ett. The arch back of the platform was 
solid black, relieved with seores of white 
stars. The wainscoting beneath _ this 
wall of black was draped in the national 
colors, while the summit of the arch was 
surmounted with small flags draped in 
black. Large floral desigus, a basket 
and astar, the one presented by Mrs. 
W. M. Boyd and the other by Miss Lucy 
Mooar, stood prominently on the plat- 
form. Around the walls of the room 
were the names of battle-fields, under- 
neath each of which was a flag. At the 
left of the platform, on the wall, was a 
likeness of Grant, over which was in- 
scribed, ‘‘Mount Pleasant, 1822,’’ and 
underneath, ‘‘Mount McGregor, 1885.’’ 

In the front hall, facing the door, was 
an easel, on which was a portrait of 
Grant wreathed with ivy and white roses, 
while on the floor beneath the easel was 
a large vase of white roses and green and 
white foliage, arranged by Miss E. R. 
Sylvester. 

The evening exercises were opened 
with prayer by Professor Mooar. Mra. 
W.C. Little sang two songs, ‘‘Ob, for 
the Wings of a Dove,” by Mendelszohn, 
and “I am He that comforteth Israel,’’ 
from the oratorio of Elijab. Miss Harriet 
Hale played a funeral march by Chopin. 
Mies Ida D. Benfey, an elocutionist of 
decided merit, rendered two selections, 
one of which brought tears to many eyes. 
Judge E. M. Gibson of the Superior 
Court of Alameda county spoke for 
three-quarters of an hour, reviewing 
Grant’s career and extolling his character 
and giving some account of his own war 
experiences, up to the battle of Gettys- 
burg, at which place he was wounded. 


The audience joined in singing ‘‘ Amer- 
ica,” and the benediction wae pronounced 
by Professor Dwinell. The exerciees 
were impressive. The music wae of a 
high order and finely rendered. The 
speaking and recitations were exeellent. 
The assembly room was very full, many 
ladies and gentlemen, as well as the 
members of the school, being present. 


At another gathering of the pupils last 
week, Rev. Mr. Pettee, missionary of the 
A.B. C. F. M. in Osaka, Japan, gave 
an address which was full of information 
and interest. | 


The New York World announces the 
practical completion of the proposed 
$100,000 subscription for the Bartholdi 


‘pedestal. Less than $375 remain to be 
subscribed. The contributors number 
119,250. | 


These English-speaking people 


i 


ly acquired territory. 


The Work of the A. B. C. F. M. on this 
Pacific Slope, and Related 
Matters. ; 


INTRODUCTORY. 


BY REV. 8. H. WILLEY, D D. 


It is now just fifty years since the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions began its work in Ore- 
gon. ‘The field was then one for a /or- 
eign mission, truly, both on account of its 
distance from the Eastern States and the 
uncivilized condition of its inhabitants. 
These consisted, for the most part, of 
wandering tribes of Indians. To Chris- 
tianize the native races of the country 
was a prime object with the American 
Board from its beginning. 


Up to the time of the commencement of 


its missions in Oregon, fully one-half of 
its entire work had been among the Indi- 
ans. In reaching out from the East to- 
ward the West, they determined to ex- 
plore, even to the Pacific ocean, and as- 


certain the condition of these races, and | 


see what they could do for them. 


To us who live here now, it may not 
seem that this could have been so very 
difficult a work. The changes in the fa- 
cilities of travel have been so wonderful 
that it is almost impossible to imagine 
how remote and inaccessible the country 
this side of the Rocky mountains then 
was. | 
In estimating the magnitude of the 
work they undertook, it may be well to 
stop just here, and look, as it were, 
through their eves, when they were plan- 
ning for missions in Oregon. It is curi- 
ous to read the geographical description of 
Oregon in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Americana,” 
edition of 1840: ‘‘It forms a distinct 
geographical region, but has no inde- 
pendent official existence. Its western 
and eastern limits are clearly defined by 
the Rocky mountains and by the Pacific 
ocean.’” 

At that time, access by way of the 
ocean was around Cape Horn, and took 
six months, and was very seldom at- 
tempted, and the journey across the 
Rocky mountains was deemed next to 
impracticable, except for mountaineers and 
trappers. 

he whole vast region was almost en- 
tirely isolated from civilized life. Brit- 
ish subjects were best acquainted with it 
through the hunting and trapping busi- 


nese, and the fur trade of the Hudson’s | 


Bay Company. Some American compa- 
nies tried the same business, but were 
not able to compete with their stronger 


riva!; but, through their employees, the | 
country west of the Rocky mountains be- 


came somewhat known to citizens of the 
United States. 
‘*Louisiana Purchase,” which wae effect- 
ed by our Government in the year 1803, 
during Mr. Jefferson’s first term as Pres- 
ident. This purchase included all the 
rights to the country that Spain and 
France ever had, leaving the adjustment 
still to be made between the United 
States and Great Britain as to their re- 
spective claims. | 3 

It is noticeable how soon 
manifested a marked interest in this new- 
Almost immedi- 
ately, at his suggestion, an exploring ex- 
pedition was ordered, and, in 1804, 
Lewis and Clarke were sent to cross the 
Rocky mountains, travel to the Pacific 
ocean, and report on the country. 

it is said that one thing that had 
awakened Mr. Jefferson’s especial inter- 
est in this region was what he learned 
about this Pacific Coast from John Led- 

ard. | 
John Ledyard was a character; born 
in a Connecticut town; a8 a young man 
becoming interested in the Christianiza- 
tion of the Indians; going to Dartmouth 
College in 1770, to qualify himself to en- 
gage in the work; but quickly showing a 
resiless, roving disposition, felling a tree, 
he constructed a canoe on the bank of the 
Concecticut river, in which he floated 
down that stream to Hartford, and soon 
went to sea, becoming a sailor, and, by 
and by, joining in Cook’s third voyage, in 
which the northern part of this Coast 
was visited, and enough learned of the 
more southern part to determine Led- 
yard, in his own mind, as soon ag he 
could get free, to visit it. To this pur- 
pose he adhered, after he got home. But 
he could find no means of getting here. 
He finally conceived the idea of coming 
by land, through Russia, avd crossing 
over Behring’s straits, which he had vie- 
ited. But to render it safe to do this, 
it was needful that he should get special 
permission from the Russian Government, 
in order that he might travel without 
suspicion. In Paris, in 1784, he found 
Mr. Jefferson, who was then there as 
representative of the United States, and 


>? 


enlisted his interest in secaring the need- 


ed permission to travel through the Rus- 
sian possessions. In giving his reasons 
to Mr. Jefferson for so bold and difficalt 
an undertaking, he must have interested 
that Statesman greatly iw this remote 
country, which he was so determined to 
visit. This would seem to account for 
the fact that Mr. Jefferson, who was 
chocen President of the United States in 
1800, took such ‘immediate measures to 
explore the country, as soon as-the Unit- 
ed States acquired a title to it. This in- 
terest he maintained to the end. 

The report of Lewis and Clarke, made 
in 1806, gave a glimpse of the country 
and its inhabitants along the path they 


It was included in the. 


Mr. Jefferson 


traversed, and served to fix the deter- 


and protect all its rights to this entire 
territory. But after this, for some thirty 
years, from 1806 to about 1840, the mat- 
'| ter.was allowed to rest, and, under the 
‘‘joint occupancy”. of Great Britain and 
the United States, the Huson’s Bay 
Company, which was altogether British, 
had things pretty much their own way, 
maintaining their few fortified trading- 
posts, and employing, as hunters and 
trappers, hardy mountaineers, together 
with half-breeds and Indiane. 


From these few white people, some of 
the Indians got an idea of the white 
}man’s God, and that the white man’s 
religion was very different from. their 
own. Indeed, it is said that some things 
‘that were told them by Lewis and Clarke 
|—perhaps the first white men some of 
‘them had ever seen—about God and re- 
ligion were remembered, and became a 
tradition with them. 


These things are said to account for 
‘that notable delegation of Nez Perce 
| Indians that made the long and tedious 
journey all the way to St. Louis, in 1832, 
to learn what was really true about the 
white man’s God. It is also said that 
these Indians searched out Captain 
Clarke, who made the exploration with 
Lewis in 1804-1806, who was at this 
time Superintendent of Indian affairs for 
the whole Northwest, and told him what 
they were in Bearch of; but he did not 
make the thing known to the public. It 
is stated that Captain Clarke was a Cath- 
olic. lt appears, however, that they be- 
came known to Mr. Catlin, the artist, 
and that he took portraits of two of them, 
and that they are preserved in ‘‘Catlin’s 
American Indians.’’ | 
The fact of the presence of this dele- 
gation from afar being in St. Louis did 
finally become known, and the purpose 
that brought them all their long, weary 
way; and, of course, it created a sensa- 
‘tion and stirred up Christian people to 
renewed effort to give the knowledge of 
jthe true God to people apparently so 
earnestly in search of it. The result was 


the formation of plans of missions to the 


| Indians in Oregon by the M. E. Church, 
and also by the American Board, both 
commencing in the year 1834, The story 

| of the missions of the American Board 
will be told in subsequent articles. 


The Woman’s Board 


OF THE PACIFIC. 


President, Miss Lucy M. Fay, 1312 Tayior 
Street, San Francisco. . 

Treasurer, Mrs. R. E. Coie, 572 Twelfth St., 
Oakland, Cal. 

Mrs. 8. 8. Smrru, 1704 Geary St., San Fran- 
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Theological Seminary, Oakland, Home Secre- 
taries. 


Our August Meeting. 


Kight of the Executive Committee 
were present, both of the Home Secre- 
taries were still away, and our Presi- 
dent’s greeting was mailed at Liverpool. 
Mrs. Noble presided, and opened the 
meeting with the usual introductory ex- 
ercises. About eighty ladies were in at- 
tendanee, even though called together at 
a place so inaccessible as the Market- 
street miseion. It was delightful to have 
with us three returned missionaries, and 
one who expects to leave soon for foreign 
work, | 

OUR TREASURY. 

Mrs. Cole’s report gave only $1,- 
382.82 as the total amount in the Treas- 
ury; one month remains before the an- 
‘nual meeting, and in that time $2,000 
must be raised. 


OUR PRESENT, 


Mrs. Cole exhibited a very beautiful. 
gold chain, which, she said, had been 
donated to the Treasury of our Board 
by alady whodid not wish her name 
mentioned. She asked each of the 
ladies present to interest themselves in 
finding a purchaser for the chain, which 
will probably be sold to the highest bid- 
der. It isa watch-chain, with links of 
unique design. The unknown donor has 
the thanks of our Board. May the bless- 
ing of having given liberally to the Lord 
enrich her own heart and life! 


THANK-OFFERINGS. 


Mrs. Noble suggested that we follow 
the example of the Woman’s Board of 
the Interior, and appoint a day im each 
auxiliary when thank-offerings should 
be received. “Almost every one can 
think of some special blessing received 
during the year, for which it would be 
fitting to express thanks in such a way.” 
She also spoke of an incident which oc- 
curred in her childhood, and which made 
a strong impression upon her mind. A 
Christian lady, whom she knew, had a 
constant struggle with poverty. At one 
time she received $200 from some source, 
and, at once, she seta $10 “for the 
Lord.” When asked “if she did not 
need that money for herself,” she re- 
plied, ‘‘I must set it a firat; if I’ wait 
to get everything else there will be noth- 
ing left.” Too many of: us wait to 
satisfy all our needs, real or ‘fancied, be- 
fore giving to the Lord’s treasury. ‘‘If 
‘all could have the spirit of thia estimable 


mination of the United States to assert | 


} coat of thin, white muslin, written all 


/Mrs. Noble: then asked Miss Gunnison, 


Christian woman, there would be no 
lack of funds in any of our treasuries.” 
Mrs. Noble then spoke of letters recent- 
ly received by the Foreign Secretary 
from Mre. Holbrook of Africa and Mrs. 
Baldwin of Turkey. (Mrs. Holbrook’s 


letter was published in last week’s 
column; Mrs. Baldwin’s will appear 
later.) Mrs. Smith then read a letter 


addressed to the Board by Miss Fay; it 
was a great pleasure to all of us to hear 
from her, and to feel that the ‘dear 
Pacific Board” is near her heart, whether 
| in California or not. 


‘MISS TALCOTT, 
Miss Talcott then spoke to us of her 


work in Japav. For several years Miss 
Talcott has been at the head of the girls’ 
school in Kobe, and has done most 
efficient, successful work. She is now 
returning to Kobe after some months’ 
rest in the East, and a few weeks spent 
in California with her sister, Mrs. Galen 
M. Fisher of Oakland. She spoke of the 


starting for Japan, even from Christian 
people. Our friend said, ‘‘I think some- 
times we leave the work at hand to reach 
forward to something afar off’; another 
said, ‘‘It seems a pity to have any money 
or men going out of the country.” It 
has been shown that ninety-five per cent. 
of all the money raised for Christian 
work is spent at home, while only five 
per cent. goes abroad. Many evil in- 
fluences are exerted in foreign lands by 
nominally Christian nations; it is only fair 
that the gospel be spent to counteract 
such influences. Resident foreigners in 
Japan, many of them, lead immoral 
lives, write skeptical books, or indorse 
those written by Japanese; much foreign 
liquor, too, is to be found; ‘‘Boston 
rum’ is a well-known article in the 
Japanese markets. In the Kobe school 
there are nearly one hundred pupils, in- 
cluding the day scholars. Many of these 
girls come from Christian families. 
Even among those not Christian there is 
cometimes a thoughtfulness regarding 
the future. Others regard the whole 
subject with indifference, and it is hard 
to arouse them to a sense of their danger. 
and their personal need of a Saviour. 
Mies Talcott then exhibited a Japanese 


over with Japanese characters of various 
sizes with black ink; here and there ap- 
peared inscriptions in red ink. This 
garment was once .the property of a 
Japanese woman, who had procured the 
inscriptions from priests at great cost, in 
the hope that it would, in some way, se- 
cure for her a happier fate, should she 
wear it when dying. Such garments are 
owned by many of the Japanese, and 
are of no value, of course, when they be- 
come Christians, but are often dyed and 
used as under garments. Their exist- 
ence shows, however, that many of the 
Japanese feel an anxiety. as to the soul’s 
future after death. Miss Talcott also 
exhibited a Japanese copy of the book of 
Mark, saying that each book of the 
New Testament is published separately 
by the mission. Many of the women 
read the Japanese characters, but with- 
out understanding them. The first thing 
to do in undertaking a girl’s education, 
is to show her that she must understand 
what she reads. She also spoke of the 
‘‘worship of their ancestors,’’ and of the 
‘‘family tablets,” one of which she show- 
ed us—a small bronze slab (?) upon a 
standard inscribed with Japanese charac- 
ters. She then showed several photo- 
graphs of the buildings at Kobe, the 
echolare, etc. | 


MRS. PETTEE AND MISS GOULDY. 


Mrs. Pettee has returned to this coun- 
try, with her husband and two little girls, 
on account of failing health. She was 
unable to speak to us, although we 
should have been so glad to hear her. 
The best wishes of this Board will follow 
her on her journey Eastward. Miss 
Gouldy is well known by many of our 
ladies in conaection with her missionary 
work in Osaka. She spoke of ber im- 
proving health, gained from our invigorat- 
ing bay breezes. We hope that she may 
soon be fully recovered. She showed us 
a photograph of a very pretty Eurasian 
girl—of Japanese and European parent- 
age—and gave us a sketch of her his- 
tory. When Miss Gouldy first saw her, 
she was being trained as a dancing girl, 
which suggested a very sad future in 
store for the child. Miss Gouldy in- 
terested her in coming into her own lit- 
tle echool, where she was instructed for 
some time. Later she attended another 
miesion school—opened for Eurasian 
girls exclusively; was given an Ameri- 
can name, and is now well educated — 
musically and otherwise—and is engaged 
in mission work herself. Surely, each 
cases muet bea great encouragement to 
the missionaries! Miss Gouldy had 
brought quite a collection of colored 
Japanese photographs, which were circu- 


much to the interest of our meeting. 


who was present, to say a few words for 
the benefit of the other young ladies in 
attendance. It was’a pleasure to see her 
‘young, sweet face, and to feel that she 
was ready to obey the gospel command,: 
-“'Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to-every creature.” We ad- 


discouragement she received when first | 


lated among the Jadies, and which added | the alert if this bleseing is tocome. From 
‘the mountains ef Oregon to the fruitful 


active, 
the adow of the Almighty.” 


re that all ovr auxiliaries could have 
enjoyed it with us. 

The following is the report of the 
Treasurer of the W. B. M. P. for the 
month of July, 1885. 

| RECEIVED. 


July 10th, Gloverdale Aux. Society... $20 00 
July 29th, Santa Cruz Echo Society.. 10 00 


July 29th, Plymouth Church, 8. F... 45 00° 
July 30th, Stockton Aux. Society.... 25 45 
July 30th, Stockton Juvenile Society. 4 55 
July 30th, Lorin W. M. Society..... 
Total for month........... $112 00 
| RECEIVED. 
August 3d, Little Shasta Congrega- 
tional Church Auxiliary........... $16 70° 
August 3d, First Cong. Church Aux- 
iliary Society, Oakland............ 50 35 


¢ 


August 3d, Sacramento Aux. Society. 62 35 
August 3d, Saratoga W. M. Society... 35 00 


Cash on hand to date, August 5th, : 
toward appropriation ........ . $1,382 82 
Mrs. R. E. Treasurer. 


| Word from Miss Fay. 


It has been very pleasant to get letters 
from Miss Fay, and to know that they 
have had a prosperous voyage; but we 
will let her say something for hereelf. 
Her letter to the Board will be read with 
much interest, and it will be pleasant to 
know that distance, and amid the chang- 
ing scenes of travel and sight-seeing, she 
has taken time to send us this token of 
remembrance. She says, July 3d: ‘‘We 
have had, so far, a delightful voyage, and 
to-morrow we expect to sight land; 
weather delightful. We are in such high 
latitude that the nights are hardly worth 
mentioning. The sun does not set till 
ong Whe and the twilights are very 


long. hen I opened my eyes, at 4 
o’clock this morning, the sun was shining 
brilliantly through my porthole. The sail 
down the St. Lawrence is charming, and 
after a day or two on the gulf we pass 
through the straits of Belle Isle, which 
had not been entered before this summer 
by our captain on account of ice. We 
saw more than fifty icebergs within three 
hours, and the sight was glorious, indeed. 
They et all sorts of shapes, and 
were intensely white, with dark shadows 
resting in the hollows. Some looked like 
half-ruined castles, and their grandeur 
cannot be described, as they stood in aw- 
ful contrast to the dark, rolling waters 
around them, We had a delightfal ser- 
vice on Sunday, conducted by Dean Car- 
nichael of Montreal. . To-morrow even- 
ing there is to be a very modest celebra- 
tion of the Fourth of July. ‘Dominion 
Day’ was observed Weduesday, and the 
exercises were made very interesting to ‘ 
all. I) cannot realize that the much- 
dreaded voyage is eo nearly over, and 
that soon I shall be treading historic 
places, and seeing the sights of which | 
have read and heard and dreamed so 
long. We go first to London, and shall 
probably remain there and elsewhere in 
England three or four weeks.” : 


—_ 


a. 


STEAMSHIP ‘‘PARISIAN,” 
July 4, 1885. 
Dear Friends of the Pacific Board: 
As we are swiftly nearing England, my 
thoughts run back across the vast ocean 
we have just traversed, across the conti- 
nent, over mountain and plain, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and cluster around 
the familiar places where, from month to. 
month, we have met together to watch 
the progress of our missionary work. [I 
think with strong affection and tenderness 
of that inner circle where I have been 
privileged to sit in council—the Executive 
Committee of our Board. I can see each 
countenance, and read in the fa- 
miliar linee all the anxiety, the fears, the 
hopes, that are depicted upon those dear 
hen the affairs of the Board are 
considered, and especially when they are 
discussed on the verge of that bar upon 
which little ship always tosses and 


so strong, may break, or lest some of the 
sails may be idly hanging, furled and 
, when they might be spread to 
e favoring gale and bear us on- 
It is on this bar of difficulty that 
our strength is tested, and that we have 
a renewed sense of our utter dependence 
upon Him whose work we are trying to 
do. We remember at euch a time that 
boat Gennesaret, which the disciples 
were utterly unable to control, or even to 
rom the engulfing waters, when, 
uiet slumbers, rose the Son of man, 
and lo! ‘**The winds and the sea obeyed 
him.) We seem to hear his searching 


question, ‘*Where is your faith?’’ as we 
turn to the same Jesus for refuge and 


certainty. Even as I write, the sailors 
ate crying, ‘‘Land, ho!’’ Our voyage is 


nearly over. So may ‘‘the desired hav- 
en” appear soon to the watchers at the 
Golden Gate, and the record of a success- 
ful year be closed. But all must be on 


plains of the South, let every hand be 
and every heart ‘‘abide under 
Only 
thus can we rejoice in a treasury fall to 
overflowing. Only thus can the blessed 
news of salvation be sent by use to the 


journed the meeting feeling that it had 
been an unusually good one, and wish- 


corners of the earth, and we enter, at 
last, into the victory of our Lord. 
Most yours, 
voy M. Fay, 
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this question. 


_ Sorrows and acquainted with grief; and 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANoISCO, CAL. 


[WepneEspay, Avcust 12, 1895 


Sermon by Rev. N. F. Cobleigh. 


no. I. 


[Communion sermon preached at Forest 
Grove, Or., by Rev. N. F. Cobleigh, June 
21, 1885, on the thirty-seventh anniversary 
of the Oregon and Washington Association, 
and the fiftieth year since the first mission- 
aries came to this Coast, which we print in 
three numbers.—Ebs. PAciFIc. ] ‘ 

‘*What manner of man is this, that 
even the winds and the sea obey him ?”’ 
(Matt. viii: 27.) 

One of those violent storms which not 
infrequently suddenly change the quiet 
lake of Galilee into a tempest-tossed sea 
was lifting huge waves and dashing them 
upon the ship in which Christ and his 
disciples had embarked. In the stern, 
asleep on the cushion, apparently unaware 
of the peril, was ‘tthe Master of ocean 
and wave.” The disciples, filled with 
fear, awoke him, and, with impatient epir- 
it, exclaim: ‘‘Master, carest thou not that 
we perish?” The Saviour, with that 
manifest consciousness of his power and 
that marvelous self-control which never 
deserted him, arose and rebuked the 
wind, and said, ‘*Peace, be still.” And 
the angry billows seem to catch the spirit 
of him whose word is law, and suddenly 
every wave sleeps on the bosom of its 
quiet waters. Not only are the disciples 
surprised, but we may well imagine that 
the more numerous company in the other 
ship near by are more astonished, as they 
exclaim: ‘What manner of man is this, 
that even the winds and the sea obey 
him ?’’ In their astonishment they but 
voiced the feeling which humanity has 
had for six thousand years. Among all 
the pictures in the Old Testament album 
not one has been looked upon with such 
wonder and admiration as that of him 
who was to give light to the nations, and 
in the New Testament it is the central 
one of them all; and in the ages. since 
many who have not cared to look at the 
noble champions in the Church of God 
have gazed with wonder and awe upon 

the Man of Nazareth; and nota few have 
left on record their opinion and answer to 


What manner of man did the prophets, 
as they looked down the ages, say Christ 
was to be? What did the New Testa- 
ment writers and other witnesses say he 
was? And what have disciples since, 
and even many who have not become his 
followers, said? and, what is far more im- 
portant, what answer did Christ give to 
this great question? What have the 
poets said? We first turn to the Old 
Testament, and we find almost at the 
beginning a star of hope shining down the 
ages, whose rays of light fall upon the 
dark and sinful heart of man, which bids 
him not despair. In the fifteenth verse 
of the third chapter of Genesis God says: 
‘‘And I will put enmity between thee 
and the woman, and between thy seed 
and her seed; it sball bruise thy head, 
and thou shalt bruise his heel.’’ In Is. 
vii: 14, we read: ‘*Therefore the Lord 
himself shall give you asign. Behold, 
a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, 
and shall call his name Immanuel.’’ He 
waz to be of the seed of Abrahan, for, 
says Jehovah, ‘‘And in thee shall all the 
families of the earth be blessed.” He 
was to be of the tribe of Judah, for (Is. 
xlix: 16), ‘‘The ecepter shall not depart 
from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between 
his feet, until Shiloh come; and unto him 
shall the gathering of the people be.’’ 
The town in which he was to be born is 
mentioned by Micah (v: 2): ‘‘And thou, 
Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be 
little among the thousands of Judah, yet 
out of thee shall he come forth unto me 
that is to be ruler in Israel, whose goings 
forth have been from of old, from ever- 
lasting” —literally, the days of eternity. 
In this passage shine out the two great 
truths, the humanity and deity of our 
blessed Lord. The twenty-second Psalm 
tells of Christ’s sufferings in most vivid 
language. Daniel tells us that the Mes- 
siah shall be cut off (Dan. ix: 26), and 
Zachariah (xiii: 7) says: ‘‘Smite the 
ehepherd, and the sheep shall be scatter- 
ed,’’ while Ieaiah, in the fifty-third chap- 
ter, in tic strains, tells how “He is 
despised and rejected of men; a man of 


we hid, as it were, our faces from him; 
he was despised, and we esteemed him 
not.’’ His death and burial are foretold 
in the eighth and ninth verses: ‘For he 
was cut off from the land of the living, 
and he made his grave with the 
wicked and with the rich in his death. 
But he was to rise again (Ps. xvi: 10). 
**For thou wilt not leave my soul in hell; 
neither wilt thou suffer thy holy one to 
fee corruption.” Job eays (xix: 25): 
‘‘For I know that my Redeemer liveth, 
and that he shall stand at the latter day 
upon the earth.” He is called the Son 
God in Ps. ii: 7—‘‘I will declare the 
decree: The Lord hath said unto me, 
Thou art my Son: this day have I be- 
gotten thee.”” Nebuchadnezzar, as he 
gazed into the fiery furnace, suddenly 
rises and exclaims (Dan. iii: 25): ‘‘Lo, 
I see four men loose, walking in the midst 
of the fire, and they have no hurt: and 
the form of the fourth is like the Son of 
4God.’’ Daniel calls him Son of man, 
and further on he says (vii: 14): ‘And 
‘there was given him dominion and glory 
and a kingdom, that all people, nations 
and languages ehould serve him: his do- 
minion is an everlasting dominion, which 
Shall not pass away, and his kingdom 
that which shall not be destroyed.” He 
is called the ‘‘Holy One,’ the ‘‘Just”’ 
the “Redeemer.” 
time (lix; 19-20) ‘When the enemy sball 
¢omé in like a flood, the Spirit of the 
Lord shall lift up a standard against bim. 
And the Redeemer shall come to Zion and 
unto them which turn from transgression 
in Jacob, saith the Lord.” He is rep- 
reeented as a prophet, priest and king. 
He is called God in Ex: xxiv: 10: “‘And 
they saw the God of Israel: and there 
was under his feet, as it were, a paved 
work of a sapphire stone, and, as it were, 
the body of heaven in his clearness.” 
The next verse tells us that also they raw 


Isaiah tells of the] 


unto us a child is born, unto us son is 
given: and the government shall be upon 
his shoulder: and his name shall be 
called Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty 
God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince 
of Peace.” The 110th Psalm begins 
thus: ‘The Lord gaid unto my Lord, Sit 
thou at my right hand until I make thine 
enemies footstool.’” These and 
many other passages in the Old Testa- 
ment describe the Son of God. Here 
his humanity and deity shine out clearly. 
His place of birth, the time, how he was 
to be regenerated, what he was to be, 
how he was to suffer, how he was to be 
called out of Egypt, how he had always 
existed, are mentioned. Stroke after 
stroke from the inspired penman brings 
out thoughts, and shades of thought, 
until at last a picture is produced, so 
varied, so unexpected, seemingly easy of 
comprehension, and yet, as we gaze, we 
involuntarily exclaim— 


‘‘There are heights of love which we cannot 
know | 
Till we cross the Jasper sea; 
There are depths of love which we cannot 
reach 
Till we stand tomplete in Thee.” 


We now turn to the New Testament, 
and we find the angel announcing to 


Mary that she should bring forth a son, 


and should call his name Jesus. ‘‘He 
shal] be great, and shall be called the 
Son of the Highest, and the Lord God 
shall give unto him the throne of his 
father, David”’; and he further announces 
that he shall be called the Son of God. 
The angel announced to Joseph: ‘*Thou 
shalt call his name Jesus; for he shall 
eave his people from their sins.’’ To the 
wondering shepherds an angel said (Luke 
ii: 10, 11): ‘‘Fear not; for behold, I 
bring you good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people. For unto you is 
born this day in the city of Davida 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” 
Elizabeth, in her reply to the salutation 
of Mary, says: ‘‘Blessed art thou among 
women. And whence is this to me, that 
the ad of my Lord should come to 
me 93 

Mark begins his gospel thus: ‘‘The 
beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God,’’ and in the eleventh 
verse of the first chapter he relates the 
wonderful testimony which was given at 
the baptism of Christ, when the Spirit, in 
the form of a dove, descended upon him. 
‘‘And there came a voice from heaven, 
saying, Thou art my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased.” John, in 
the first eighteen verses of his gospel, asserts 


the deity of Christ in language which 


shuts out every doubt and guards the 
truth on every side. There is no way to 
answer it, and it is not strange that great 
efforts have been made to reject this gos- 
pel as not genuine, but the evidence of 
its authenticity is too abundant to lead 
any candid scholar to reject it at the 
present day. Johnthe Baptist said to 
his dieciples, as he saw Jesus coming to 
him: ‘Behold the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of the world, and I 
saw and bore record that this is the Son 
of God.” Nathaniel, though filled with 
doubt at first when he came into the 
presence of Jesus, invited thither by 
Philip, said: ‘‘Rabbi, thou art the Son 
of God; thou art the King of Israel.” 

Nicodemus, the Pharisee, when he 
came to Jesus by night, thus addreseed 
him: **Rabbi, we know that thou art a 
teacher come from God, for no man can 
do these miracles that thou doest except 
God be with him.” The Magi, as they 
come into the presence of the infant Sa- 
viour at Bethlehem, ‘‘ fell down and 
worshiped him.” | | 

Even many Samaritans, with all their 
predjudices, believed that he was the 
Messiah on the testimony of the woman 
with whom Jestfs conversed at Jacob’s 
well, and many more believed when they 
heard him and testified: ‘*Now we be- 
lieve, not because of thy sayings; for we 
have heard him ourselves, and know that 
this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of 
the world.” | 

In the midst of the great Jewish feast 
at Jerusalem, Jesus went into the temple 
and taught. Many heated discussions 
arose among the crowd in consequence. 
Some affirmed that he was the CObrist, 
whilst others saw in him only a fellow- 
mortal like themselves. 

The Pharisees and chief priests did not 
believe in revivale, and sent officers to 
arrest Jesua. The officers went to take 
him, but when they come near they hear 
Christ speaking, not as the enthusiastic 
orator speaks, not like the heartless form- 
alist, but with an eloquence and a charm 
which no orator has ever equaled. The 
true orator is always greater than his 
oration. The officers saw before them a 
man speaking, but divine wisdom shown 
out im his words and divinity was stamp- 
ed upon every lineament of his counte- 
nance. For the first time obedience on 
the part of the officers was morally im- 
possible. They return to the Pharisees, 
and, in reply to their angry question, 
‘‘Why have ye not brought him?” they 
Say in amazement: ‘‘Never man spake 
like this man!” Even devila called him 
*‘Jesus, thou Son of the Most High 
God.’’ Several times did demons give 
like testimony. The neighbors of Christ, 
although they ill treated Christ, said, 
when he tanght in their synagogue: 
**Whence hath this man this wisdom and 
these mighty works ?’’ 

Those who were in the ship to which 
Jesus came walking on the water, said: 
‘‘Of a truth, thou art the Son of God.’’ 
The Pharisees recognized the fact that he 
performed miracles, but said: ‘*He cast- 
eth out devils through Beelzebub, the 
prince of the devils.” 

Simon Peter’s reply to Christ has never 
been excelled: ‘*Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.’’ (Matt. xvi: 16.) 
At Christ’s triumphal entry into Jeru- 
salem, when multitudes epread their gar- 
ments in the way, and others, with 
branches of the palm-tree went to meet 
him, they cried in triumphant etraine: 
**Hosanna to the Son of David! Blessed 
is he that cometh in the name of the 


God. In Isaiah ix: 6 we read: ‘‘For 


Lord! Hosanna in tke highest!” All 


the city was moved, saying, ‘‘Who is 
this ?”’ And the multitude said: ‘‘This 
is Jesus, the prophet of Nazareth.” 
Only in part had the truth flashed in up- 
on their minds. They saw what the 
blind beggar saw when sight was given 
him; but when Jesus told him that he 
was the Son of God, he no longer regards 
him merely as a prophet, but believes and 
worships him. When the Centurion and 
those who were with him watching Jesus 
heard the earth quake and witnessed the 
marvelous events which took place, they 
feared greatly, and said: ‘‘Traly, this 
was the Son of God.” The testimony of 
doubting Thomas is most direct and 
hearty, as he looks upon his risen Lord 
and hears his familiar voice once more. 
These are the words: ‘‘My Lord and my 
God.” Jobn tells why he wrote the 
gospel which bears his name. (John xx: 
31.) ‘‘But these are written that ye 


the Son of God, and that, believing, ye 
might have life through his name.”” But 
it was not until the disciples had gone 
with their glorified Redeemer as far as 
Bethany, and had witnessed his ascen- 
sion, that they fully realized who it was 
who had been among them, ‘‘and they 
worsbiped him and returned to Jerusa- 
lem with great joy.” 


John 25, **And in him is no sin.” And 
in Hebrews we read that ‘‘he was in all 
points tempted like as we are, yet with- 
out sin.”’ And Peter says (I Peter ii: 
22), ‘Who did no sin, neither was guile 
found in his mouth.” Paul, speaking of 
him, says (II Cor. v: 21): ‘‘For he 
made him to be sin for us who knew no 
sin.” The picture of Christ, as it is rep- 
resented to us in the gospels, is that of a 
perfect character. Witness the self con- 
trol which never deserted him, even in the 
hours of greatest trial. Here human 
nature shines out naturally, while deity 
permeates it all. He rises above all the 
prejudices of his time, and evokes his 
truths, not from any of the philosophical 
ideas extant, but from his own mind and 
heart. The Stoic could not claim him, for 
his self-control is not the result of indiffer- 
ence or studied reserve. The enthusias- 
tic could not, because reason gives direc- 
tion to every impulse. The formalist 
could not, for he exposed their hollow- 
heartedness. Here in the gospels we be- 
hold a faultless character—not negatively 
faultless, for every grace flourishes there, 
while each faculty is in harmony with 
every other. Other characters lose much 
of their greatness as we study them, but 
this one grows upon us as we approach it. 
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From Portland to Portland. 


BY REV. G. F. MAGOUN, D.D. 


This is the place from which to write a 
letter to a journal published in old Port- 
land—the very place! The two cities lie 
near the same parallel of latitude, and 
are alike in the large proportion of 
wealth in each to the number of inhabi- 
tants. But in most other things they 
are very unlike. You remember how 
the isothermal lines tread northward, and 
will not wonder that ships and ocean 
steamers can come up the Columbia and 
the Willamette rivers, to ¢his Portland, 
so far from the sea, and never find ice in 
winter. All over Oregon and Washing- 
ton, and even far north to Puget’s Sound, 
a wonderfully equable climate prevails, 
cultivation of the soil goes on almost the 
year round, vegetables require no cellar 
and flowers no conservatory; such fruits 
as figs and almonds and prunes we see 
growing about us, as well as those known 
in Iowa, and, as one morning daily says, 
‘‘Every prospect pleases, and only man 
is vile.” That this is true of man I can 
quite believe from the abundance of 
beer and whisky shops. In this respect, 
it might be interesting and instructive to 
compare carefully the two Portlands! 

There are two Portlands here, one of 
35,000 people, where I write, and an- 
other across the Willamette (please aay !) 
of 10,000 more. That is ‘‘East’’ Port- 
land, under a separate city government, 
and there the Northern Pacific and 
Willamette valley railroads terminate, 
while the railways to Puget’s Sound and 
to Western Oregon terminate here. East 
Portland is destined to be a city of resi- 
dences, for the most part. Portland it- 
self, however, abounds in handsome resi- 
dences, public buildings, stores, etc. 
An Iowa friend, now living here, has 
just taken me in a carriage through all 
the principal streets. lam surprised to 
find a place in Oregon so compactly and 
richly built. There is no discernible dif- 
ference between fine houses here and fine 
houses in Omaba, Chicago or Boston. 
Most creditable to this Portland are its 
schoolhouses — spacious, commodious, 
airy—built on improved plans, some of 
them large enough for 600 pupils eacb. 
There are seven of these great edifices. 
The new High School now going up is 
surpassed only by the famous High 
School of Omaha. It will cost $150,000. 

There are multitudes of Maine people 
here. Ex-Governor Lafayette Grover is 
a Bowdoin graduate, and another died 
here years ago, a class-mate of mine 
(1841), a man of fine powera, Amory 
Holbrook, Esq. I encountered Bangor 
people of my name on one of my first 
days here. With one of these I rode 
over the mountain, 7%. e , the one that 
stands just behind the city, along a noble 
road, through forests of firs of immense 
size. Anew city park, in another di- 
rection, abounds in great contrasts of 
scenery, and will have singular attrac- 
tions in a few years. At. the opposite 
end of the city is an exquisite cemetery, 
just opening, ‘“‘River View Cemetery,” 
commanding the most charming prospect 
of the Willamette—river and islands— 
East Portlaod, the city itself, below, the 
long mountain ranges, and the great 
single peaks, Mt. Hood, Mt. Jeffereon, 
Mt. Adams, Mt. St. Helena, etc , ia Or- 
egon and in Washington. 

The chief growth of the city has been 
in the laet twenty yeara. It bas four- | 


might believe that Jesus is the Christ, 


Christ is represented as sinless in I 


(each) a million of capital and upwards. 
Last year nearly twenty millions of pro- 
duce came to its markets. The area 
tributary to them is said to be as large 
as Pennsylvania. 
with its great capabilities for wheat and 
fruit, and its immense mineral resources, 
has yet but about the population of San 
Francisco, 250,000. Portland is begin- 
ning to have trade with the Sandwich 
Islands, China and Japan. The ship 
lying next the steamer in which I have 
taken paseage for San Francisco is from 
Glasgow, Scotland. I have been with 
the Jowa Editorial excursion up and 
down the great valleys that pour their 
products into the lap of Portland, and 
my conception of its future grows daily. 
It is, to be sure, twelve miles from the 
mouth of the Willamette river, on which 
it is built, and this mouth is far up the 
Columbia from the sea, If another 
great city can be built below on the 
Columbia, this may lose its prestige, but 
in no other way, I judge. 

Life here is, in great part, strange to 
New Englanders, and even to Iowans, 
who are also called by Oregonians 
Fastern men.” Expenses of living are 
very much lessened by the wondrous 
productiveness of the country and conse- 
quent cheapuess of food, and also by the 
custom of eating so largely at restaurants. 
The fare in these is most excellent. The 
splendid Oregon cherries are in their 


‘‘Black Republican.’’ Sweet cherries 
are a treat to us from the interior, where 
they cannot be raised. We easily fall 
into the fashion of a room at a hotel and 
meals at a restaurant. But the strangest 
element of Oregon life is in the Chinese 
quarter. With a friend and a police- 
man I had been through all descriptions 
of Chinese shops, restaurants, a joss 
house, a theater, all but the low haunts, 
subterranean. A lady of our party was 
invited by a merchant to his house, and 
actually saw his wife, beautiful in face 
and manners, and apparently beloved— 
but her crippled and woeful feet! I shall 
see more of Chinese congregated together 
in San Francisco, but I shall never see 
the phrase ‘‘Celestial kingdom’’ without 
a shuddering thought of contrast. — 

Congregationalism is, of course, not 
strong in Oregon, though it has just 
celebrated its semi-centennial. At The 
Dalles, where I rested my first Sunday 
from home, ‘‘acccording to the command- 
ment,’’ I found a small church witha 
wonderfully large Sunday-school, and 
shared with Kev. Dr. Cushing Eells the 
occupancy of the pulpit. Dr. Eells is 
the survivor of the original foreign mis- 
sionary band, of which Whitman and 
Spalding were the pioneers. Yet hale 
and tough, he was on his way to the 
semi-centennial at Forest Grove. Com- 
ing down the Willamette valley the next 
Saturday, after traversing Washington 
and Oregon from north to south, and be- 
holding great beauty and richness of 
ecenery, I paused for another Sabbath at 
Forest Grove, and had the heartiest of 
Christian welcomes, warm as love itself, 
from the General Association in session 
there. The home of the worthy pastor 
was the home of former pupils at l[owa 
College, and the results of Christian 
foreign and home missions and Christian 
education brought together by the semi- 
centennial were delightful. Forest Grove 
is the seat of Pacific University and 
Fralatin Academy, which have suffered 
from some faults of management, but 
promise well. The next week I visited 
in the Walla Wally valley the other Con- 
gregational college, named for the martyr 
Whitman, whose grave our train passed 
a few miles below the town. Both these 
colleges are provided with ladies’ halls as 
a first necessity. Both deserve well of 
benevolent Christians.—Christian Mir- 
ror. 
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A Word of Advice. 


It is as easy to be a good man as a 
poor one. Half the energy displayed in 
keeping ahead that is required to catch 
up when behind would gain credit, give 
more time to attend to business, and add 
to the profit and reputation of those who 
work for gain. Be prompt; honor your 
engagements. If you promise to meet a 
man, or do a certain thing at a certain 
moment, be ready at the appointed time. 
If you go out on business, attend prompt- 
ly to the matter on hand, then as prompt- 
ly attend to your own business. Do not 
atop to tell stories during business hours. 
If you have a place of business, be there 
when wanted. No man can get rich by 
sitting around stores and saloons. Never 
‘*fool’’ on business matters. Do not 
meddle with business you know nothing 
of. Never buy an article you do not 
need, simply because it is cheap, and the 
man who sells it will take it out in trade. 
Trade is money. Strive to avoid harsh 
words and personalities. Do not kick 
every stone in the path—more miles can 
be made ina day by going steadily on 
than by stopping to kick. Pay as you 
gO; a man ot honor respects his word as 
he does his bond. Aid, but never beg. 
Relieve others when you can, but never 
give what you cannot affurd to, simply 
because it is fashionable. Learn to say 
no. No necessity for snapping it out 
dog-fashion, but say it firmly and respect- 
fally. Have but few contidants. Use 
your brains rather than thoge of others. 
Learn to act and think for youreelves. 
Be vigilant. Keep ahead rather than 
behind the time. Young men, cut this 
out and place it, by careful perusal, in 
the golden storehouse of your brain, and 
if you find there is folly in the argument 
let us know.— Selected. | 


At Dieppe, in France, the following 
notice has been issued by the police: 
‘*The bathing police are requested, when 
a lady is in danger of drown‘ng, to 
seize her by the dress, and not by the 
bair, which oftentimes remains in their 
grasp. Newf. udland d. gs will regulaie 
themselves ac-ordingly.”’ 


It is only the fear of God that caa de- 


The whole State, | 


glory now, the ‘Royal Ann” and the | 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


| .. Professors 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. BENTON or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted without 
charge. The next study will begin 


September 1, 1885. 


The Harmon Seminary, 


BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School fo 
| Young Ladies. 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives -girls 
of all ages; theinstruction comprising Primary, 
Preparatory and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 

The HARMON SEMINARY is first-class 
in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 

The next term will begin July 31, 1885. 

For catalogues or other information, address 


MISSES HARMON, Berkeley, Cal., 
Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay St., 8S. F. 


p-J ne7-tf 


Mills Seminary, 


The next term of this well-known Institution 


will commence on 
Wednesday, July 29, 1885. 
_ For Circulars giving particulars address 
MRS. C. T. MILLS, 


Mills Sem‘nary P. O. Alameda Co., Cal. 


Hopkins Academy 
OAKLAND, CAL., 
REV. H..E. JEWETT, - - - PRINCIPAL. 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Year Opens Jaly 28, 1885. 
Send for Catalogue to 
H. E. JEWETT, Principal. 


Oahu College 


AND...... 


Punahou Preparatory School. 


HONOLULU, HawWAIIAN ISLANDS 


These schools, with their new buildings and 
new equipment, offer special opportunities to 
any desiring to try the salubrious and equable 
climate of the Sandwich Islands. The Trus- 
tees believe that the corps of instructors, as 
now org:nized, will compare favorably with 
schools of similar grade in the United States. 
The fine new steamers of the Oceanic Steam- 
ship company make semi-monthly trips be- 
tween San Francisco and Honolulu, taking 
only seven days for the trip. Excellent board- 
ing accommodations are provided for students 
at the College, or members of the preparatory 
over ten years of age. Punahou, the site of 
the College, is two miles from the center of 
business, and is a beautiful and healthful spot. 
‘Tuition, $36 per year. Board, $5 per week. 
For catalogues or information address 

Rev. W. C. Merritt, 
President Oahu College. 

Reference is made to Rev. E. G. Beckwith, 
D. D., 12 Beaver street, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Rev. J. K. McLean. D.D., Oakland, Cal.; Rev. 
Walter Frear, Oakland, Cal. | 


Term SEPTEMBER 14, 1885. 


Sierra Normal College. 
AUBURN, CALIFORNIA. 


PRACTICAL IN CourRsES OF Stupy; NoRMAL IN 
ops oF TEACHING. 


Full Business Course (six months) .....$35 00 
Gcod Board (per week) ................ 4 00 


OoS"Auburn is one of the noted health re- 
sorts on this Coast. For catalogue address 


Martin L. Fries, Secretary. 
 M. W. Ward, President. 


THE HOME SCHOOL 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND. 


HIS School gives thorough instruction in 

foundation studies. Admits special stu- 
dents to any department. Prepares for the 
State University and Eastern colleges. The 
fourteenth year will begin on Wednesday, July 


29, 1885. Address 
MISS L. TRACY. 


HOME SEMINARY. 


(Incorporated, 1831.) 
San Jose, Cal. 


WILL REOPEN AUGUST 10ru. 1885, 

FACULTY : 
Mrs. M. 8. Castleman, Princ’pal; Misa Lucy 
A. Winston, Associate Principal; Rev. OC. W 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, F ench and German Conversation; Pro- 
fessor Autsman, Music; Rev. H. C. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 


For information apply to M. 8. Ca tleman, 
San Jose. 


San Francisco | 
CORDAGE FACTORY 
EsTaBLIsHED 1856. 
hand a large steck of 
Manila Rope, (al! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope. 
Whale Line. Eto. | 


& Co, 


Nos. G11 and G13 Front Street 


Congregational Directory, 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETy 


Bible House, Astor Place, N. ¥. 
Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, Dp. D 
J.B. Claak. Treasurer—Alexander 4 
D. D. Superintendent California ang Nevady” 
J. H. Warren, D. D. Genera] Missio ws 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. 
cial Agent—Stephen 8. Smith, office, 
gomery avenue. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. asurey 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rey. W. on 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. nd, 
CALIFORNIA CHINESE MIssioy, 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association, 

Rev. J. 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp Street San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL Untoy, 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.p. 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. 0. Pin 
neo, 59 Bible House, N.Y. Sec. for 
fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp St 
San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD C. F. mM. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston, 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rey 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. J. O. Means, Dp’ 
Treasurer—Langdon S. Ward. H. ©. Hay. 
den, D.D., District Secretary, 39 Bible House 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent 
Safe Deposit Building, corner California 
and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOo], 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 
Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E, Lawrence Barnard, Eso, 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent, 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General anq 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES, 

President—Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Mont. 
omery avenue. 
ames E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 


W WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION, 
112 W. Washington St., Chicago. 


President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre. 

ry—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 

- H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary—Rev. A. E. Winship, 
Boston. 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H.J. McCoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 539 


Howard street. Mrs. Charles Doane, Superin- 
tendent. 
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THE GRAND UNION HOTEL. 
Opp. GRAND CENTRAL Depot, N. Y. Ciry. 
[ )FFERS TRAVELERS and families—arriving, or 
leaving the city for business or pleasure, or to 
risit Saratoga, Long Branch, White Mountains, or 
ther Summer Resorts—superior accommodations, 
111 improvements. European plan. Over 600 ele- 
rantly furnished rooms, fitted up at an expense of 
Jne Million Dollars. One dollar and upwards per 
lay. Richly furnished suites for families, and ele- 
rantly arranged rooms for dinner parties for ten and 
jpwards. Cuisineof superior merit. The Restau- 
ant and Cafe supplied with the best, at moderate 
rce. Toilet and Baggage Rooms for ladies and 
ents, where coats, valises and parcels can be left 
ree. Families can live better for less money at the 
trand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 


nh the city. 3 
rer Guests” baggage taken to and from this hotel 
ree, and $3 carriage hire is saved by stopping at this 


PATENTS 


tained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 
ffice, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
RATE FEES. ' 
We are opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 

d can obtain patents in less time than those 
mote from WASHINGTON. ; 
When model or drawing is sent we advise as 

atentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 
We refer here to the Post Master, the Supt. 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of the 
U, 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
s, and reference to actual clients in your 
state or county, address 


C. A. SNOW & CO.. 


Oppostrz Parent Orricz, D. 0. 
nov2-tf 


\bsolutely Non-Explosive! 
The Adams & Westlake 


OIL STOVE. 


ed the highest award for Safety at the 
Mechanics’ Fair. 


John F. Myers & Co., 869 Market Street 


SOLE AGENTS. 


so dealers in Coal, Wood. Oil, Gas and Gas- 
oline Stoves; Lamps ard Illuminating Oils; 
Tin, Iron, Granite and Household Ware. 


(>"Call and examine goods and prices. 


MORSE 


Photograph Gallery 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


896 Market St., - San Francis 


pying and enlarging pictures in Crayo0, 
Pastel, India Ink, Water Colors. 


Ivors Types and Sun Pearls a specialty. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALI; SIZES. 


Od 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


401 MARKET ST.. S. F. 


For sale by all hardware dealers" 
Jan1-tf 


Watches Cleaned, $1.0 


Glasses, 10 cts. 


work guaranteed. 
No. ¢ Sixth Stree’: 


teen business companies that supply | 


liver as from the fear of man. 3 | 


Facrorr at toe Porreno. 


in 3. F. for hears 


K. McLean, D.D., Presiden 


Secretary and Treasurer—. 
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Wepnespay, Aveust 12, 1885.} 


THE PaciFIiIc: 


San Francisco, Cat. 


Cir‘éle. 


LINCOLN’S FAVORITE POEM. 


The following beautiful poem was a par- 
ticular favorite with President Lincoln, who 
often referred to it as one of the finest pro- 
ductions of the English language. It is 
yelated by F. B. Carpenter, the artist, that, 
while engaged in painting Mr. Lincoln’s 
portrait at the White House, the President 
said to him, one evening: ‘“The poem has 
peen a great favorite with me for years. It 
was first shown to me when a young man by 
a friend. The beauty of it at once struck 
me, and I learned it by heart. I would give 
a great deal to know who wrote it, but never 
have been able to ascertain.”] 


Oh! why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 

Like a swift-flitting meteor, a fast-flying 
cloud, 

A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 

Man passes ifm life to his rest in the grave. 


The leaves ‘of the oak and the. willow shall 
fade, 

Be scattered around and together be laid; 

And the young and the old, and the low and 
the high, 

Shall moulder to dust and together shall die. 


The child that a mother attended and loved, 

The mother that infant’s affection who 
proved, 

The husband that mother and infant who 
blessed, 

Each, all, are away to their dwellings of rest. 


The maid on whose cheek, on whose brow, 
in whose eye, 

Shone beauty and pleasure—her triumphs 
are by; 

And the memory of those who have loved 
her and praised 


Are alike from the minds of the living erased. ° 


The hand of the king that the scepter has 
borne, 

The brow of the priest that the miter has 
worn, 

The eye of the sage and the heart of the 
brave 

Are hidden and lost in the depths of the 
grave. 


The peasant whose lot was to sow and to reap, 


The herdsman who climbed with his goats 


to the steep, 
The beggar who wandered in search of his 
bread, 
Have faded away like the grass that we tread. 


The saint who enjoyed the communion of 
heaven, 

The sinner who dared to remain unforgiven, 

The wise and the foolish, the guilty and just, 

Have quietly mingled their bones in the dust. 


So the multitude goes, like the flower and 
the weed, 

That wither away to let others succeed; 

So the multitude comes, even those we be- 
hold, 

To repeat every tale that have often been told. 


For we are the same our fathers have been; 
We see the same sights that our fathers have 


seen, 

We drink the same stream, and we feel the 
same sun, 

And run the same course that our fathers 
have run. 


The thoughts we are thinking our father’s 
would think; 

From the death we are shrinking from they, 
too, would shrink; 

To the life we are clinging to they, too, 
would cling; 

But it speeds from the earth like a bird on 
the wing. 


They loved, but their story we cannot unfold; 

They scorned, but the heart of the haughty 
is cold; 

They grieved, but no wail from their slum- 
bers will come, 

They joyed, but the voice of their gladness 
is dumb. 


They died—ay, they died! and we things that 
are now, 

Who walk on the turf that lies over their 
brow, 

Who make in their dwellings a transient 
abode, 

Meet the changes they met on their pilgrim- 
age road. . 


Yea, hope and despondence, and pleasure and 
pain, 

Are mingled together in sunshine and rain; 

And the smile and the tear, the song and the 
dirge, 

Still follow each other like surge upon surge. 


Tis the wink of an eye, ’tis the draught of a 
breath, 

From the blossom of health to the paleness 
of death, 

From the gilded salon to the bier and the 
shroud— 

Oh! why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 


— 


The Baby Did It. 


Who had a good name for David 
Drew? Nobody in Bank’s Buildings, 
Short’s Gardens, Drury Lane, you may 
be sure, for they knew David too well, 
and eld very strong opinions concerning 
his treatment of his wife. 

Not that Bank’s Buildings was cele- 
brated for being over particular. No- 
body there was nice to a shade, for 
drunkards were nothing rare, wife-beaters 
not entirely unknown, and vice and pro- 
fanity too frequently —— in and not 
by any means sufficiently diecouraged by 
the best of them. 

But David’s was a very bad care. He 
was young, strong, had a good business 
at his back, and could have almost per- 
manent work if he sought it. But here 
he was, a wretched sot, a blasphemer, 
general bully, and wife-beater, and only 
married a little over a year. Amoug all 
the very bad cases known in Bank's 
Buildings, this was the very worst. 

The sympathy felt for the young wife 
was something to marvel at when the 
lives of the ple were considered. 
Careless of themselves, too indifferent of 
the weal of those near to them, given to 
drinking, rioting and fighting, they still 
had a spark of feeling in their hearts that 
made them sorry to see apretty, innocent 
couutry girl brought into their midst. 
It was the link that bound them to the 
better hamanity outside their wretched 
circle, 

‘‘He’s no man to bring ber here,’’ said 
Moll Davis, the termagant of the place; 
*‘she’s been used to service, 
amoug good le; anybody can see 
that. what the little fool saw 
in him to allow herself to be dragged to 
this place.”’ 

Moll was io the babit of speaking her 
mind. A semi-wild, passionate woman, 


who wore ragged clothing, walked about 
without shawl or bonnet, with tumbled 
hair, and who drank with men end fought 


with women—even she had pity for the 
wife of David Drew. 

One night she went into a_public- 
house where he was drinking, and the 
= their eyes met she fell foul of 

im. 

‘‘What, drinking again?” she cried, 
‘fand that pretty girl sobbing her eyes 
out in your wretched aitic! Why don’t 
you go to work, man, and get her a de- 
cent home, as you can if you like? Take 
her away from here, if you ain’t quite a 
brute.” 

**Why don’t you go to work and get 
a decent home for yourself?’’ retorted 
Drew. 

‘*Because I’m mad Moll Davis,” she 
replied, ‘‘and nobody would have me. 
If I thought I could get honest work a 
hundred miles from here, or a thousand, 
l’d walk barefoot to the place. But it 
isn’t for me, for I’m a woman down, and 
when a woman’s on the ground who will 
pick her up again? Here, give me a 
drink, and let me forget it all if I can.’’ 

**T’ll pay for it,” said David Drew, 
anxious to conciliate her. Like all in 
Bank’s Buildings, he was half-afraid of 
her. | | 

As he put some coppers down, she 
fiercely seized the money in her hand and 
dashed it down. 

“Pick it up; I want none of it,” she 
said, defiantly. ‘‘Take it home to your 
starving wife.”’ 

**Look here,’’ said Drew, frowning, as 
he stooped and picked up the money, 
**you keep a civil tongue in your head or 
it will be the woree for you.” 

**The worse for me—ha! ha!’’ laugh- 
ed Moll; ‘‘as if there could be any worse 
for me! I’ve got as far as I can go.”’ 

She drank up the fiery spirit placed be- 
fore her and left the bar. A laugh fol- 
lowed her exit, ‘for those who knew her 
sometimes affected to smile at her eccen- 
tricities; but their mirth received a check 
by her sudden return. 

‘‘Here, you David Drew,” she said, 
‘*come outside. Somebody wants you.” 

**Who is it?”’ he asked, sulkily. In 
his heart he guessed who it was. 

‘*Your wife, man, your wife,’’ cried 
Moll. ‘‘She’s not asking for you. She 
shrinks from me, as well she may; but I 
can see that the poor, shivering thing is 
hungering. Come out, and buy her some 
bread.’’ | 

‘Give me another piot,” said David to 
the barman, pushing over the pewter pot 
he had been drinking out of. ‘‘If my 
wife wants bread, let her go and earn it, 
as other women do.” | 

“She earaed her bread before she 
knew you,” said Moll. ‘‘Ah, poor serv- 
ing-wench, to listen to such a villain as 
you! Put that drink down. I can’t 
stand by and see you swizzling in this 
warm place while your starving wife is 
shivering in the street.” 

‘*Here, you Moll, get out of it,’’ said 
the barman; ‘‘we’ve had enough of you.’’ 

‘*You will get more of me—as much as 
I like to give you,” returned Moll. . 

‘‘Come here, Jim,” said the barman 
to somebody behind; ‘‘put her out.” 

A big buriy brute of a potman, who 
might have been a prize-fighter if he had 
not been a coward, came quickly round, 
and, holding open the door with one foot, 
seized Moll by the arm. 

‘-] won't go!” she screamed. 

For a few moments she fought fiercely; 
but the stropg man was too much for her, 
and, with a bleeding face and disheveled 
hair, she was thrust into the street, where 
ehe stumbled and fell. | 

There were many people in the street. 
but Moll’s violent ejection caused no 
commotion. ‘It’s only mad Moll,” said 
one; and they went their several ways. 


All but one. Gentle Annie Drew, 
waiting for her dissolute husband,* saw 
the woman fall, and shuddered as she 
heard the thud of her head on the cold, 
hard stones. As Moll did not move for 
a few moments, she timidly drew near. 

‘*T hope you are not much hurt,” she 
said. 

Moll struggled into a sitting position 
and stared about her. 

‘‘What’s that?’ she said, harshly. 
‘*Who spoke?” 

“T hoped you were not much hurt,” 
said Annie, timidly. 

‘‘Hurt? No,” said Moll, with a hard 
laugh, ‘‘not more than I might expect. 
It’s kind of you to ask me, and you are 
about the only person, I reckon, who 
would take the trouble to see if I were 
killed or not.” | 

She got upon her feet, brushed her 
hair out of her eyes with her hands, and 
wiped her bleeding face with a ragged 
apron she wore. Annie stood by, watch- 
ing her movements until Moll spoke 
again. 

‘*You are wondering that a woman 
like me is to be found anywhere, ain’t 
you?” she said. 

I am afraid you are very badly treat- 
ed,” replied Annie. 


Moll; ‘‘Il’m used to it. It was what I 
got years ago that I used to feel. I was 
once as respectable as you are, although 
you will find it hard to believe so.” 


**As respectable as I am!’’ murmured 
Annie, with a soft sigh; ‘‘oh, dear, oh, 
dear.” 

‘‘T married a man and loved him,’’ 
said Moll; ‘‘be gave his miod to drink. 
He beat me and left me thirteen years 
ago. I’ve not heard of or seen him since. 
Ah, I never was gentle like you. Idon’t 
bear hard treatment quietly. I fight, I 
tear, and make them afraid of me.’’ 

She moved away a few steps, and An- 
nie, following, laid a hand u her 
sleeve. Moll turned and looked at her 
with surprise. et 

_ **What do you want to say to me?” 
she eaid. 

**Only this,” replied Annie, ‘‘that I’m 
sorry I was rude and would not speak to 
you the other day. I’m sorry, too, that 
your life has beenso sad. Indeed I am.” 

**It’s kind of you,’’ said Moll; ‘but if 
you are seen talking to me, it won’t do 
you any good. I'll say night,” 


She walked off abruptly, and left An- 


‘Ob, what I get now is nothing,’’ said 


nie alone. After waiting another hour for 
her husband, without his appearing, Annie 
also went home, and, creeping upstairs, 
lay down in the dark upon the wretched 
bed, one of the few pieces of furniture in 
the room. 

‘‘Oh, if I only had to suffer alone I 


warm tears ran fast down her cheeks. 

It was past midnight when her disso- 
lute husband came staggering up the 
stairs with a stupefied brain and growl- 
ing threats against somebody he had been 
quarreling with. He groped about for 
the bed, tumbled down just as he was on 


sleep. 

He was awakened in the morning by 
his wife gently rocking him. She was 
already up and dressed, but he could 
see by the dim light in the room that it 
was yet early. | 

“What do you want?” he grunted. 
‘*Can’t you let a man sleep?” 

*‘] thought you might have a job 
somewhere,’ she answered meekly; ‘‘the 
other day you were bitterly angry, Davy, 
because I did not wake you to go to work 
at Westminster.”’ 

know,’’ he snarled, ‘‘and when I[ 
went I found my place filled up. But I 
ain’t got a job to-day, so I sha’n’t get up 
just yet. 1’m going to work to-morrow.” 

Annie uttered a cry of joy, and eat 
down beside him, with a bright and hope- 
ful look on her face. 

‘I’m glad of that,” she said, ‘‘and I 
hope it’s a Jong one.” 

‘It’s pretty long,” he said surlily, 
“and it’s in the country, which is all you 
are likely to know. So don’t bother me 
with questions.” 

‘*But, Davy, I want to tell you—’’ 

**Will you hold your tongue?” 

He rose up with a clenched fist, and 
she, knowing from bitter experience what 
he was capable of doing, shrank back and 
saidno more. He, with a grunt, turned 
over, rolled himself up, and went to sleep 
again. 

(Concluded next week.) 


Childless Paris. 


Paris is the center of this world’s 
taste, fashion, gayety, luxury and splen- 
dor. What is its moral condition? We 
know something of its bistory and its re- 
ligion; and a religion that neglects the 
Bible leads to a skepticism which re- 
jects it. And what are the fruits? What 
is the harvest? Public statistics have 
shown that more than one-third of the 
children born in Parie were illegitimate, 
In 1863 the bodies of ten thousand in- 
fants were fished out of the public sewers 
of the city. In 1883 it is stated more 
than three thousand children were aban- 
doned by their parents, and were adop- 
ted and cared for by the civil authorities. 
Says a recent writer: The embellish- 
ments of Paris, which have swept away 
whole streets of modest shops, connected 
formerly with small but comfortable 
homes, have had the effect of making the 
city well-vigh childless. The tradesman, 
who had his shop on the ground floor and 
his sleeping rooms in the fourth or fifth 
story, could not keep children without 
losing the services of his wife, whom he 
wants to help him in his business. If he 
kept children his wife would be obliged 
to live up-staira, so he sends out his _ ba- 
bies to nurse as soon as they are born, 
with the intention of letting them remain 
in the country until they are five or six 
years old; and the laborer, who has gep- 
erally but one garret room, up a dozen 
flight of stairs, does the same thing. The 
result of this is that more than fifty per 
cent of the children born in Paris die in 
the baby farmers’ hands before reaching 
their second year.”’ All that Assistance 
Publique has tried to do toward checking 
this shocking waste of life has been of 
little effect. Forty creches have been in- 
stituted, and they meet the wants of only 
a small number of mothers. A system 
for registration and inspecting the homes 
of peasant women who take children to 
nurse has been attempted, but the Assist- 
ance gets little help from parents of the 
working classes in contending against 
the rapacity of baby farmers. A nurse 
of whom no questions are asked gets 
twenty-five francs a mouth for the keep 
of a baby; those who are registered, and 
so controlled that they cau only receive 
one child, demand fifty francs or more. 
These find their customers among the 
bourgeoisie, but the working classes can- 
not afford to patronize them. ‘In the 
last days perilous times shall come, for 
men shall be * * * without natural 
affection.” (II. Timothy iii: 1-3).—Ez- 
change. 


The Christian Bible. 


The revision of the early Protestant 
version of the Bible in different countries, 
and the wide-spread interest felt in the 
work among all classes, are among the 
many signs that the Scriptures are not 
losing their hold upon the minds of men. 
The study of comparative religion does 
not operate to weaken, it rather tends to 
increaee the influence and authority of 
the Christian Bible. Let any one at- 
tempt to read the Koran, and he will rise 
from the effurt with a profounder senee 
of the depth of power that belongs to the 
writings of the prophets and apostles. 
Editions of heathen scriptures and ex- 
cerps from heathen sages which have 
been sometimes put forth as rivals of the 
Bible bring no very large profit to editors 
or publishers. The Bible remains a weil- 
epring of spiritual life, The conviction is 
not likely to be dislodged that within its 
hallowed pages life and immortality are 
in trath brought to light.. The progress 
of culture and civilization in the lapse of 
ages does not lessen the worth of the 
treasure which they contain. —Zhe Cen- 


tury. 
The earth ie fringed and carpeted not 
with forests, but with grasses. (nly see 


that you have enough of little virtues 
and common fidelities, and you need not 


mourn because you are neither a renown 
ed hero nor a saint. 


should not care,’’ she groaned, and the 


one side of it, and fell into a sodden 


Gleanings. 


Oar character is but the stamp on our 
souls of the free choice of good and evil 
we have made through life.— Geikie. 


Life will soon be done. Be not weary 
or disheartened. What are a few years 
of toil in prospect of the eternal rest?— 
Boner. | 


To me it seems very manifest that the 
great difference in ministers, in regard to 
their influence and usefulness, does not 
lie so much in their literary and scientific 
attainments as in the measure of the 
Holy Ghost which they enjoy.—Charles 
G. Finney. 

To carry with us the thought of God 


of the day—this is to walk with God. 
In reading, in studying, in working with 
the hands, in walks and drives, to keep 
fresh the presence of God is to bring the 
divine into our lives. | 


Who has ever consoled like Him? 
There may be situations when an angel’s 
word would bruise the heart. But the 
Holy Spirit does not articulate a single 
word; he only pours drop by drop the 
divine oil upon the wound, and the 
wound closes.— Gasparin. 


Let him who would envy John the 
pleasing task of being a support to the 
mother of Jesus reflect on a previous 
expression of our Lord’s: ‘‘ Whosoever 
shall do the will of my Father which is in 
heaven, the same is my brother, and sis- 
ter, and mother.” —Krummacher. 


The lite of to-day should be stronger 
than that of yesterday. Each day is ex- 
pected to add something to that which 


preceded it. The accumulating energy of 
our piety is one of its striking charac- 
teristics; if it be wanting, the genuineness 
of the faith may properly be questioned. 
—United Presbyterian. 3 


the greater will be our senge cf unworthi- 
ness. Only when we possess this Spirit 
are we ready to fall into the arms of 
Christ. 
author of the ‘‘Analogy,’’ that an over- 
powering sense of self-destitution came 
upon his soul at the close of a life fully 
spent in Christ’s service. 


It is only in prim story-books, where 
fidelity to nature is secondary to poetic 
justice and the interests of morality, that 
a single verbal remonstrance or scores of 
such, however eloquent, prevail over the 
power of long habit, the lust of the eye, 
the cares of this world, and the deceitful- 
ness of riches. The nails one has spent 
many years hammering in are not drawn 
forth by a single wrench. Nor, when 


of themselves.—Warion Hailan. 


est of all things.”” Thus wrote Maurice, 
one of the most saintly men of his day. 
Let him who questious this consider this 
good man’s confeseion, that ‘‘some little 
petty subterfuge, some verbal or acted 
dishonesty, we are continually surprised 
into; and against this neither a high code 
of honor nor an exact profession of re- 
ligion is much preservation.” Does the 
reader see in this confession, as ip a mir- 
ror, his own heart? No doubt he does. 
If so, and if he would know how to be- 
come absolutely truthful, let him learn 
that ‘‘continued intercourse with the Fa- 
ther of Light revealing our own darkness 
to us, is the one safeguard, and the 
Christian who loses that is in more 
danger of stumbling than an infidel.’’ 
Perhaps not in more, but certainly in as 
much, danger, since, when a Christian 
rons from the Light into darkness, he is 
‘blind as other men. To be thoroughly 
truthful in all things, it is, therefore, 
needful for a good man to live very near 
to the God of truth. Our virtues are 


our Redeemer’s throne.—Zion’s Herald. 


An Aimless Life. 


A true leader, by announcing a right, 
often helps others to decide for the right. 
An aimless life is without power. The 
distinguished Socialist, Robert Dale 


perhaps, speaks for the author) say: ‘‘I 


without an ambition. * * * I said 
to myself, ‘I have all that I eee others 


I know not the cares that light on those 
who have never to struggle for anything. 
Had I created for myself a definite pur- 
suit, literary, scientific, artistic, social, 
political—no matter what, so there was 
something to labor for and to overcome 
—I might have been happy. I feel this 
now too late! The power is gone. I am 
an unhappy man.’’ He made no choice, 
and yet he did choose by his very aim- 
less and objectless drifting, and he in- 
herited the fruits of his purposeless life. 
He who makes a decided choice, like 
Joshua and his family, will not drift and 
become weak by drifting, but will be a 


Rev. E. W. Rice. , 


— 


God's Care. 


There was a beautiful engraving on 
the wall of the Matterhorn mountain. 
We were remarking that the wondrous 
works of God were nct only shown in 
these lofty, snow-clad mountains, but 
also in the tiny mosses found in their 
crevices. A friend present said: ‘Yes, 
I was with a party at the Matterhorn, 
and while we were admiring the sublim- 
ity of the scene, a gentleman of the com- 
pany produced a microscope, and having 
caught a tiny fly, placed it under the 
glass. He reminded us that the legs of 
the household fly in England were naked, 
then called our attention to the legs of 
this little fly, which were thickly covered 
with bair,’’ thas showing that the same 
God who made the lofty mountain rise, 
attended to the comfort of the tiniest of 
creatures, providing socks and mittens 
for those whose home these mountaias 


were.—T. Newberry. 


The greater our spiritual attainments, | 


t is said of Bishop Butler, 


they are all out, do the holes left close up 


‘*‘Trath, real inward truth, is the rar-. 


never so pure as when we live close to 


in every employment and entertainment | 


has been gained during the years that | 


Owen, makes one of hig characters (who, | 


started in life without an object, even |. 


contending for, why should I struggle?’ | 


resistless power for truth and for God.— | 


| 


DYSPEPSIA. 


Sedentary habits, mental worry, nervous 
excitement, excess or imprudence in eat- 
ing or drinking, and various other causes, 
induce Constipation followed by general 
derangement of the liver, kidneys, and 
stomach, in which the disorder of each 
organ increases the infirmity of the others. 

The immediate results are Loss of Appe- 
tite, Nausea, Foul Breath, Heartburn, Flat- 
ulenee, Dizziness, Sick Headaches, failure 
of physical and mental vigor, distressing 
sense of weight and fullness in the stomach, 
and increased Costiveness, all of which are 
known under one head as Dyspepsia. 

Inevery instance where this disease does 

not originate from scrofulous taint in the 
blood, AYER’S PILLS may be confidently 
relied upon to effect a cure. Those cases 
not amenable to the curative influence of 
AYER’S Prius alone will certainly vield if 
the PILLs are aided by the powerful blood- 
purifying properties of AYER’S SARSAPA- - 
RILLA. 
Dyspeptics should know that the longer 
treatment of their malady is postponed, 
the more difficult of cure it becomes. 


Ayer’s Pills 


Never fail to relieve the bowels and pro- 

~ mote their healthful and regular action, 
and thus cure Dyspepsia. Temporary 
palliatives all do permanent harm. The 
fitful activity into which the enfeebled 
stomach is spurred by “bitters,” and alco- 
holic stimulants, is inevitably followed 
by reaction that leaves the organ weaker 
than before. 

‘“‘Costiveness, induced by my sedentary 
habits of life, became chronic; AYER’s PILLS 
afforded me speedy relief. Their occasional use 
has since kept me all right.” HERMANN BRING- 
HOFF, Newark, N.d. 

“TI was induced to try AYER’s PILLS as a 
remedy for Indigestion, Constipation, and 
Headache, from which I had long been a suf- 
ferer. I found their action easy, and obtained 
prompt relief. They have benefited me more 
than a.l the medicines cver before tried.” M.V. 
Watson, 162 State St., Chicago, Jil. 

“They have entirely corrected the costive 
habit, and vastly improved my general healtb.” 
Rev. Francis B. HARLOWE, Atlanta, Ga. 

“The most effective and the easiest physic I 
have ever found. One dose will quickly move 
my bowels and free my head from pain.” W.L 
PaGE, Richmond, Va. 

“A sufferer from Liver Complaint, Dys- 

- pepsia, and Neuralgia for the last twenty 
years, AYER’S PILLS have benefited me more 
than any medicine I have ever taken.” P. R. 
RoGEers, Needmore, Brown Co., Ind. 

‘“‘For Dyspepsia they are invaluable.” J.T. 
HAayYEs, Mexia, Texas. 


AYER’S PILLS, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. CG. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists, 


NEIL GREY’S 
NEWBANJOMETHOD 


EOF 
AMATEURS OR ADVANCED PLAYERS 


Contains 


Complete Instructions an the Rudiments of Musie, 
Fingering, Tremolo Movement, Time wm Muste 
Simplified, Scale of Banjo Harmonies, How 

to Arrange Music for the Banjo, Princt 
Chords with Diagrams 
And a large collection of new Polkas, 
Marches, Waltzes, Jigs, Hornpipes, 
Songs, Ballads ete., arranged ea 
pecially for the Banjo. 


THIS IS BY FAR THE 


‘Best and Most Practical Banjo Method 


EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 
Price, bound in Boards, $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


4, Church & Cou, 55 East 13th Street, New York Citp 


“PERFECTION” 


Interior Glass Fount Student Lamp. 
0 [Pat. Nov. 22, ’81.] 
4 Combining with our Self-Acting 
Valve and Non-Heating Burner, the 
one thing needed to make an 
ABSOLUTELY 
PERFECT LAMP. 
No running over of 2s 
the oil nor of Ge333:) 
the fount. 


Ask for | | 
Perfection Glass Fount 
STUDENT LAMP. 


Manufactured and for 
sale, at wholesale 
only, by the 
Manhattan Brass Co., 

First Ave. and 28th St., N. Y. 


Send for Illustrated explanato 


Factory: La- 
test improv- 
ed Sternm 
Machinery— 


Before buying send for papers. Free 
popular system. Agemts wanted—Chi- 
cago to New Orleans. T. Mi. Antiseil Piano 
Co., 24 and 26 Ellis Street, San Francisco. 


S. FOSTER & CoO., 


GROCERS 


26 and 28 CALIFORNIA ST., 
Carry a Complete Stock of 
Croceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Goods 
And Preserves. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29 


JOHN B. McINTYRE, 


Book Binder, Paper Ruler. 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER & 


PRINTER. 


428 Clay and 422 Commertial Streets, San 
Francisco. 


(" Magazines and Music bound in any style 
desired, at reasonable rates. 


JOHN WORRALL, 


EXPRESSMAN, No. 271. 
8. E. cor. California and Kearny Sts. 

San Francisco, California 

Leave orders in the letter box or on the slate. 

Residence—614 Castro Street, between Nine 


teenth and Twentieth. 
G3” We recommend Mr. Worrall to our 


readers as reasonable, careful and reliable. 


SAN FRANCISCO, - 


Florence, 


Established Over Twenty Years. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Headquarters. 


No. 634 MARKET STREET 


Opposite Palace Hotel, 
CALIFORNIA 
General Agent for the 


White, 
New 
Peerless, 
Weed, (Improved) 
ictor, 
Home Shuttle, 
| Wilson, 
All other leading kinds at lewest rates. Send 


for circular and Price Lists. 


Complete stock of NEEDLES for ALL 


Machines, SPOOL COTTON, SEWING 
and Machine Attachments. 


All kinds of Sewing Machines thoroughly re- 


L HILL, 
General Agent. 


paired at low rates. 


SAM 


By Rev E. F. Burr, DD, author o | 
ost interesting book upon 


California Bible Society 
Has removed its Depository to 
No. 3 MONTGOMERY STREET., 


Where a full line < the Publications of the 


American Bible Society ia kept for sale and gra- 
tuitous distribution. 


Bibles, 30 Cents Cont Testaments, 5 


ents. 


Books sold to the trade. No OTHER HOUSE IN 


San FRANCISCO KEEPS THE PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE AMERICAN 
nications regarding 
Sunday-schools, etc.; and on matters relating 
to Bible work in Cal 

be addressed to Rev. John Thompson, 1350 
Franklin Street, Oakland. 


Society. All commu- 
ants of books for Mission 


BIB 
ifornia and Nevada, may 


TRICKLAND, Depositary. 


BOOKS! 


Leaders in Modern Philanthropy. | 

By W. G. Blaikie, D.D. The well-written his- 
tory of the lives and labors of a few of those 
men and women who, in working for others’ 
good, have made themselves glorious. 12mo. 
15 portraits. 296pp. $1.25. _ 


Celestial Em 


SIDNEY 


NEW 


**Ecce 


Colum,’’ etc. A 


astronomy, by author whose name is 


always welcome. 12mo,. 20 illustrations. 
806 pp. $1.50. 
Old Highways in China. 


By Isabelle Williamson. A most interesting 
book of life and travels in Northern China, 
written by one for years amissionary. 12mo, 
293 pp. 24 cutsand map. $1.25. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


0S~ Catalogues of books for pastors and 
Sunday-schools furnished gratis on applica- 
tion. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIET 
(Pacific Agency.) 


757 Market Sr., San FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Geo. C. McConnell, - Depositary 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


COWEN, PORTER & CO., | 
Funeral Directors, 


118 GEARY 8T., SAN FRANCISCO, 


(Opp. 8 Kings Church.) 
Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
ault System. 

Closets to Conceal Goods. 

| Telephone No. 5187. 
Finest F'n Furniture on the Coast. 
10oct-tf, 


N. GRAY & CO. 


Undertakers, 
64! Sacramento Sreet, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


orner of Webb, - 


Connected hy hone with all the 
American Distzict egraph Company’s 


offices. 
and Preparing 


Embalm! 
Bodies for Shipment 
a Specialty. 


Wi 


Coffee House. 


No. 629 SACRAMENTO STREET. 


from Sc. to 56c. 


0G” The only house in the city cond j 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 
Ea 


GRAIN 
| ae OLD {TAND, 
1912 MARKET STREET. 


Baw Fuanomoo. 
ALEX. FLOOD, 


Carpenter & Builder. | 


OFFICE AND STORE FITTING. 


Jobbing Promptly Attented to, Etc. 


80 GEARY ST., SAN FRANOISCO, CAL. 
2lnov-lyr 
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Pacitic, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THe Pa- 
crric for one year. THE Pactric is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
apd pay $2.50 at any time within three 


_ wonths. It will pay you and yours well, 


Read advertisement of ‘‘Cram’s World 
Atlas,” price $5, in another column. This 
very valuable work we will send, postpaid, 
together with Tue Paciric, for one year, to 
all our subscribers, new or old, who will pay 
to our agents, or send to us, $6. Address 
Tue Paciric, Box 2348, San Francisco, Cal. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 12, 1885. 


We have in hand a series of articles 
from the pen of one of our best and 
ablest contributors on ‘*‘The Work of 
the A. B. C. F. M. on this Pacific Slope, 
and Related Mattera,” to which we de- 
sire to call special attention, because that 
work has rarely been well appreciated, 
even if well known. These articles de- 
serve notice apart from their general mer- 
its, from the fact that the work of the 
early missionaries to this Coast has been 
sometimes ignored, sometimes criticised, 
and sometimes lightly spoken of, if not 
reviled. There are six articles in all, 
entitled, respectively, ‘‘ Introductory,” 
‘*Exploration,”’ ‘‘The -Prosperous Begin- 
niog,” ‘‘Progress under Difficulties,”’ 
‘‘The Whitman Massacre,”’ ‘‘Cast Down, 
but Not Destroyed.” The first article 
appears on the first page of this number 
of Toe Paciric. 


The obsequies of General Grant were 
more largely attended by the people of 
this city and State, if posible, than were 
those of President Garfield. At all 
events, all business was suspended, and 
the masees thought of nothing else and 
attended to nothing else than some effort, 
in every couceivable form, to exalt the 
merits and do honor to the memory of 
the hero who had gone into the land of 
silence. The discourse of Bishop Fow- 
ler in this city was particularly good, and 
the reports from other cities and towns are 
euch as to awaken our gratitude and 
kindle our admiration. A grand life has 
been lived, and it cheers us to see how 
well the fact is known, and the fulness of 
it appreciated. 


‘‘Q grave, where is thy victory!’’ 
Another great soul has been able to go 
the dusty way of death, and descend to 
the tomb singing this refrain, coming to 
us with its loftinese and cheer from the 
earliest Christian century. To be able to 
look into the grave, and to see in it only 
a temporary abode and not a permanent 
prison-house—only a possession and not 
a victory—that is pre-eminently a holy 
gain, a Christian triumph. Because the 
grave has been tenanted by One in our 
nature whom it could not retain, who 
burst its bands, all who are Christ’s may 
see in the grave only a place to pass 
through, only a place in which to tarry 
for a night, uotil the day-dawn and the 
day-star arise, and the glorious sun as- 


cend which shall go no more down, for- 
ever. 


General Howard states that it was 
noticeable how uncommonly free, easy, 
smiling and conversational Grant became | 
whenever Sherman approached him. He 
liked Sherman, and confided in him as a 
friend, pre-eminently. This shows that 
a self-relying and taciturn man needs one 
friead, at least, from whom he need with- 
hold nothing. And it shows how likely, 
other things the same, a silent, self-cen- 
tered man is, to choose for his friend a 
talkative, breezy, demonstrative man, 
who bubbles over with wit, wisdom, 
pleasantries, and all the entertaining mat- 
ters which the time affords. Early in the 
war the Government was somehow afraid 
to trust Sherman, but he was irrepressi- 
ble, and did much to push Grant’s for- 
tunes at the outset. Finally, Grant put 
Sherman into the place of honor, and 
gave him the grand opportunity to show 
the brilliant qualities be possessed, and 
which Grant knew that he possessed, 
before the demonstration of them was 
made to a pleased and grateful country. 


— 


‘*T had rather see you suffer as I do, 
than that you should become the victim 
of any vice.” So General Grant said to 
one of his sons, during his mortal illness. 
It showei both his abhorrence of vice and 
his anxiety for the manly conduct of his 
son. lt showed the heart of a father and 
friend, as well as the heart of a mentor 
and a disciplinarian, It showed the dis- 
position of one who would both warn and 
inspire; both restrain and impel. That 
suff-rer had ceen, in how many men, the 
wrecking p of their vices; had. seen 
what might, majesty and towering great- 
ness fall before the ‘encroachments of a 
single vice, small in its beginnings, but 
fatal in its grip, because there was. some 


eh of conscience or some other moral 
weakness in the unwary victim. 

It is astonishing how easily the appear- 
ance of argument is slipped in instead of 
real proof. Let us get some illustrations 
from Monsignor Capel’s 1easonings, as’ 
reported, concerning the Real Presence. 
For example, we aretold: ‘‘Grand cere- 
monies, gorgeous vestments, rich re- 
galia, derive their existence and their 
meaning from this abiding presence of 
the risen Christ on our altare.’’ Most 
simple-minded disciples would be inclined 
to think that such regalia derived their 
existence from some cause quite different 
from the presence of the Saviour; he 
was not partial to outward display. 
Again, we are told that, on the occasion 
described in the sixth of St. John, many 
went away, ‘‘because they would not ac- 
cept the doctrine of the Actual or Real 
Presence.” But surely the doctrine of 
the Real Presence, at least in the bread 
and wine of the Supper, was not taught 
yet. The doctrine that the soul ob‘ains 
eternal life by union with the Lord Je- 
sus, aud with him alone, was the ‘‘hard 
eaying’’ which offended many. More- 
over, when this reasoner comes to speak 
of the Lord’s words, ‘‘This is my body,”’ 
he argues: ‘‘Now, we know that it was 
Christ’s real body, Christ’s real blood, 
that was given for us; consequently, in 
saying ‘this is my body,’ it plainly means 
his real body.” But as Christ’s real 
body was, at the time, holding the bread 
in its hands, it is quite evident that the 
Lord did not mean to identify the bread 
with the body, much less to imply that 
the substance of the bread had been 
changed. Once more, our Monsignor 
airs his philological reading, for he tells 
us. ‘*The Syro-Chaldaic language, iu 
which our Lord spoke, has no such fig- 
ure as ‘to drink a man’s blood.’ ‘To eat 
a man’s flesh’ is to be found, but it signi- 
fies ‘to backbite.’ Clearly, then, the 
figurative signification must be exclud- 
ed.’’ That is to say, our Lord could 
not state the great truth of receiving his 
doctrine, of believing upon him, under 
the figure of eating bread and drinking 
blood, because as far as Mr. Capel knows 
nobody using the Syro-Chaldaic lan- 
guage had ever employed that metaphor 
before! That is quite remarkable reason- 
ing. We had supposed that our Lord 
had introduced some modes of speech 
which were sumewhat original. We did 
not know till now that a teacher could 
not use a metaphor until, by consulting 
previous literature, he found that it had 
been used before! We have not referred 
to these argumente for the sake of mak- 
ing a reply to Mr. Capel, but for the 
sake of illustrating how easy it is to put 
Q.E. D. along here and there in one’s 
speech and writing, and make those let- 
ters do all the reasoning. Let the orator 
simply say, ‘‘There, it is proven,” and. 
why is not that just as good as proof it- 
self ? | 


During the recent fellowship meeting 
held by the Christians of Japan, at Ki- 

yoto, requests for prayer were made in 

behalf of various persons. Among these 

requests was one from a_backslider, for- 

merly quite active, who deplored his 

fall, and expressed his desire to meet hia 

former brethren. This brought a marked 

response from members from Tokio, and 

the special prayer that thie repentant 

prodigal might be brought to their ser- 

vice to-morrow, Sabbath. He lived 
above seventeen miles distant, and how 

the prayer was to be fulfilled seemed a 
question even to strong faith. The 
brother who proposed the prayer was so 

much moved he could not rest, so, rising 

long before day, he set out, with an-- 
other brother as guide, and the two re- 

turned with the erring brother before the 

close of the morning service. The man 

himself would gladly have escaped, but, 

finding the brethren so warm and so in 

earnest, he seemed greatly encouraged, 

and expressed return to his faith in 

Christ. Itis hardly to be wondered at 
that it occurred to some one, on hearing 
this account, to suggest that if all our 
prayers were followed up as vigorously 
auswers might be surer and swifter. 


— 


In a recent work on the ‘‘Coptic 
Churches of Egypt,’’ by Alfred J. Butr 
ler, oceurs this passage: ‘There is 
something truly heroic in the constancy 
of these ignorant people—for the Coptic 


—to the faith of their fathers. They 
still persevered in the celebration of the 
rites of their religion, though the loop- 
holed walls, massive doors, and secret 
passages of their surviving churches 
testify to the perils that attended such 
solemnities. From time to time many of 
them waxed rich, as the gorgeous adorn- 
ments of these churches show—for the 
Copts have ever been the accountants 
and elerks of Mohammedan Egypt—and 
while their masters might exhaust the 


without their skill in reckoning and seriv- 


priesthood was never famous for learning | 


refinements ‘of persecation upom the ob-. 
stinate Christians, they could not do. 


iners’ work. Aided by this monopoly, 
and supported by a dogged adherence to 
their ancient faith, the Copts present, to 
this day, the curious spectacle of people 
who have stood still for ages, and, 
through many centuries of burning perse- 
cations, have preserved their individual- 
ity and their traditions. They are still a 
people apart, less mixed with alien blood 
than any other inhabitants of the Nile 
valley. Their features recall those of 
the ancient Egyptians, as we see them on 
the monuments, much more than do the 
faces of the Muslim population. They 
are, indeed, the true survivors of the peo- 
ple whom Pharaoh ruled, and who built 
the pyramids of Ghizeh. * * * A people of 
the race of the Pharaohs, speaking the 
very words of Rameses, they are, indeed, 


a people worthy of more than a passing 
attention.” 


The apparent, and possibly real, in- 
crease of juvenile criminals and crimes 
among us is raising anew the question: 
‘‘What shall we do with our boys?” 
There is no fresh answer to such a ques- 
tion, because no new light is breaking on 
the problem. The ‘‘unions’’ are blamed 
for not inviting larger numbers to learn 
trades. The officers are blamed for not 
more thoroughly compelling all the chil- 
dren to attend school the allotted months. 
The schools are blamed for not giving a 
better training, and educating the young 
to love home, to crave industry, and to 
practice morality. The prime evil, prob- 
ably, is the ‘‘heredity,” the taint which 
comes by birth. But this bias to wrong, 
except in some few marked instances, is 
mavageable, and can be overcome, if not 
eradicated. The next evil, and a greater 
one, is the want of home nurture, house- 
hold training and wholesome family life. 
Out of the bosom of sweet home life and 
cheery family circles few lads go out to 
the street to consort with its Arabs and 
roam with its “hoodlums.’’ The third 
evil is thought by some to be the want of 


is alleged that education prevents crime, 
and that, if the schools were efficient, no 
lads would leave them, and fall off into 
idleness, vice and crime. But education 
does not prevent crime—not necessarily. 
It tends that way, no doubt, and is aux- 
iliary to everything good; and its advan- 
tages should be urged upon every child 
that is born. However, our schools can- 
not do everything, even when they do all 
they can. The chief trouble with all the 
viciously inclined is want of self-respect, 
want of any serious purpose in life, aud 
want of conscience. A sense of power, 
of place, of duty, is needed. Ethical 
ideas, moral aime, religious convictions, 
can save ‘four boys”; but where in the 
world are they to get them? Tell us 
that. Apropos to the above, let this lit- 
tle summary, which we have found, of 
what Ruskin says, in part, about his 
early life, be carefully considered : 

‘*In the early part of each day Mrs. 
Ruskin gave bim ‘resolutely consistent | 
lessons’ in the. Scriptures. She made 
them familiar to his ear ‘in habitual mu- 
sic,’ yet taught him to reverence them 
‘as transcending all thought and ordain- 
ing all conduct.’ She avoided sermoniz- 
ing, but saw to it that he knew the Bi- 
ble accurately and intelligently. ‘She 
read alternate versea with me, watching, 
at first, every intonation of my voice, and 
correcting the false ones, till she made 
me understand the verse, if within my 
reach, rightly and energetically.’ If the 
sense was beyond him, she did not tease 
him with explanations. As his mind 
opened, it would, she knew, come all 
right. This, we must say, attests very 
consummate wisdom on the part of Mrs. 
Ruskin. He learned ‘the whole body of 
the fine old Scottish parapbrases, which 
are good, melodious and forceful verse.’ 
Once, for three weeks, there was a strug- 
gle between the boy and his mother, be- 
cause he persisted in laying the accent on 
the wrong word in aline. She was in 
the right as to the intonation, and carried 
her point. ‘Had it taken three years, 
the would have done it, having once un- 
dertaken to do it.’ She taught him, to 
the last syllable, the 119th Psalm. He 
found it irksome at the time; but it ‘has 
now become of all the most precious to 
me, in its overflowing and glorious pas- 
sion of love for the law of God.’” 


A writer in the British Quarterly, on 
the ‘‘Revieed Old Testament,” says: 
‘‘The company, with an unscientific but 
sagacious statesmanship, have exception- 
ally spared from the revising knife the 
/more familiar and cheriehed sections of 
the psalms and prophecies, which creates 
some inequality in their work, but com- 
mends it to public acceptance. Allowing 
for all drawbacks, neceseary and need- 
less,the result of their toil is a magnificent 
harvest of golden grain for the Bible and 
its friends. Countless passages have 
been invested with unwonted meaning, 
many of them with novel grace as well; 
and there are sections of the more diffi- 
cult writings which are only now, for 
the first time, intelligible. The revised 
Hosea reads like a revelation, and so with 
‘not a few of Isaiah’s finest. utterances, 


while. whole sections of the Book of Job, 
beneath this magic tuuch, have, from a 
State of intellectual impotence, leaped at 
one bound. into,a plenitude of power and 
beauty thatis marvelous.” . 


good teaching in the public schools. It | 


Generals Buckner and: Johnson were 


pall-bearers at the funeral of General | 


Grant. General Fitz-Hugh Lee occupied 
a prominent position on General Han- 
cock’s staff. General Gordon, Senator 
Brown and other prominent Confederates 
were in the procession, and attended the 
obsequies in New York. Over one hun- 
dred were in the procession in thie city. 
In New Orleans, Vicksburg, Charleston, 
Richmond, Atlanta, and throughout the 
South, as in the North, the day of buri- 
al was generally and solemnly observed. 
Resolutions of sympathy were sent to the 
sorrowing family from thousands of Con- 
federates in assembly in Texas. And 
this was ali in honor of the man who 
fought the hardest, who would listen to 
no compromise, who was unmistakably 
in earnest from the beginning to put 
down the Rebellion, at any and every 
cost; but who, when the day of sur- 
render came, treated the vanquished 
like men, and gave them most unexpect- 
edly favorable terms. To such a 
man these gallant Southerners give high 
praise, and they assembled with his own 
war-worn veterans to give him most 
honorable burial. Is not such an ending 
of civil war, and such manifestations of 
good-will, on the part of the conquered, 


God grant that it may be the precursor of 


loved country such as has never been, 
and which shall never be broken. 


James W. Marshall, the firat discov- 
erer of gold in California, died at his 
home in Kelsey, last Monday, aged 74 
years. He was born in New Jersey, 
and came to California in 1845. ‘‘Mar- 
shall reaped nothing but injury and mis- 
fortune from his discovery. The land 
which he had purchased and claimed as 
his own was taken from him by the un- 
scrupulous adventurers who thronged to 
California, and, ia spite of long continued 
lawsuits, he never succeeded in re-estab- 
lishing his title. He lived to see a vast 
and wealthy people gather and grow up 
around him, while the wealth he had first 
made knowo went forth to enrich the 
world, and died himself a _ poverty- 
stricken and disappointed man.” 


Cheerfulness in Duty. 


The sense of obligation does not al- 
ways bring with it a eense of pleasure. 
We cannot avoid the conviction that we 
must, but we have the distinct conscious- 
ness that we would rather noi. The 
claim upon our purposing and our doing 
is indisputable, but at the same time 
quite unwelcome. The way that lies be- 
fore us must be trodden, though with re- 
lnuctant steps. The burden at our feet 
must be lifted, though it strain our 
strength and endurance. That which we 
accomplish under such a state of mind, 
with such a protest of disinclination, may 
be wrought out in full detail, but it is 
not very graciously done. That word 
‘‘duty,’’ in such cases, has no music to 
our ears. It comes in upon our sensibili- 
ties as a grating discord. 

In all the relations which we sustain 
to others, or which others sustain to us, 
carrying such a debt, the spirit of cheer- 
fulness io rendering payment is of great 
price. 

We call upon our hired employes for 
some essential service. If they step for- 
ward witb alacrity to render it, we have 
unqualified comfort in their ministrations. 
If we see their faces darken, and their 
step move slowly, and their whole air ex- 
press unwillingness, we lose the enjoy- 
ment of their service. They may render 
according to our requisition, but it comes 
from them as an exaction enforced 
against their wish. This demeanor 
qualifies the acceptableness of what they 
do. Cheerfalness in such ‘‘waiting”’ en- 
hances its value even more than skill and 
address. 

A parent calls a child to the pertorm- 
ance of some personal or household task. 
The juvenile may be engaged in some- 
thing especially entertaining, and feel the 
interruption as a great bardship. And 
yet let the ears listen ouvert’ let the 
hands drop their trinkets, let the feet 
move briskly toward the summons, and 
the face brighten with loving loyalty. 
How pleasant to the parent is the ex- 
hibition of such obedience! The cheer. 
fulness of it, especially as associated with 
self-denial, makes it a tribute dear and 
sweet to the heart of the ruler. 

This word ‘‘duty” comes to a Chris- 
tian believer with great and sacred 
emphasis. It is the requisition of his 
Lord and Master, carrying with it the 
appeal of that supreme choice, and the 
weight of that supreme authority. It 
bids him climb some steep hill of difficul- 
ty, or put forth some overture sharply 
trying to his sensibilities. Speak in ad- 
vocacy of some imperiled cause, take a 
etand against some daring wrong, warn 
tenderly and faithfully some straying 
brother, forego some cherished hope not 
yet ripe for plucking, and so on, through 
all the round of yielding and of withhold- 
ing. It is duty beyond question. Let 
the assent now be in happy response, let 
the eyes sparkle, let the lips smile, let 
the action be prompt and eager as though 
to secure some cherished gratification, let 
the Master see and feel that every utter- 
ance of his will for our obedience is to us 
as a benediction, and that word ‘‘duty” 
is in our ready and cheerful performance 
only as another name for privilege; and. 
oh, of what price in the divine estimate, 
and what a fountain of joy with the hu- 
man doer, is this spirit of cheerfulness in 
all the round of duty! 


The gospel-boat was launched at Sor- 
-engon’s yard, foot of W street, in East 
Portland, on the 31st ult. She was 
named the Koisie, and will be taken to 
Alaska. She will be used for missionary 

urposes among the Indians by the Pres- 

yterian Missionary Society. The boat. 
is a neat little craft, and is well adapted 


to the purposes for which it is now 


unprecedented in the world’s history! 


an era of peace and govd-will in our be- 


rar’s 


| In referring. to Moses’ exclusion from Ca- 


From a Letter by Rev. Dr. C. D. Bar- 
rows. 


Lonpon, July 13, 1885. 
Liverpool is a very pleasant city, for a 
seaport place, and, though only used as a 
thoroughfare to London and the conti- 
nent, bas much about it of interest to the 
Our luggage passed the customs a 
right, located at the North- 
western Hotel very soon after landing 
(Sunday morning, Jaly 5th). It is a 
pleasant hotel, with large, airy rooms 
opening upon the square where stands 
St. George’s Cathedral. Meals are eerv- 
ed ‘a la carte,” and are quite good. 
After luncheon, I strolled out upon the 
street, and accidentally passed near the 
Mariners’ Bethel. I felt that was my 
place, after a week’s voyage upon the 
deep, and so, finding a service in prog- 
ress, I went in, and quietly sat down. 
The minister in charge came down from 
his pulpit as I entered, hymn-book in 
hand (they were singing as I entered), 
and welcomed me by a cordial word, 
‘‘For I see,”’ he remarked, ‘‘you are an 
American, and we are always glad to see 
Americans.” The old country does love 
her child, born in rebellion, let dema- 
gogues talk as they will. : 
Monday afternoon we took train for 
Chester, the old town so full of historic 
interest. And here let me say that the 
common idea of troublesome cabmen, of 
insolent and extortionate porters and 
stewards, and uncomfortable cars, is a 
mistaken one. Porters are uniformly 
polite and painstaking; cabmen put in the 
shade the American idea of courtesy, for 
they only ask you once, and do not come 
down upon you like an avalanche, as is 
the case in most stations in America, 
when a traveler alights; and the cars— 
why, we travel second-class, and find 
everything comfortable. I do not say 
that second-class cars are like the Central 
Pacific sleepera, nor do I, in the least de- 
gree, affirm that a manager of a railway 
in England can equal that splendid speci- 
men of a gentleman and business man- 
ager, Mr. A. N. Towne; but our party 


of nine were well cared for, and reached | 


Chester, through a magnificent section of 
English country towns, io good time. 

Wednesday found us in London and 
well established at the Euston Hotel, 
near the Euston Station, where we 
landed from Chester. 

Thursday we spent in a general study 
of the city, visiting the Exposition, and 
dining at the very celebrated dining 
rooms called ‘‘Holborn’s Kestaurant,”’ 
on ‘‘High Holborn road.” It is a 
building of magnificent proportions, with 
elegant appointments. A band of music, 
as fine as any in London, playa each 
evening, at the dinner hour, from 5:30 to 
10 o'clock. 

Friday we visited Westminster Abbey. 

Saturday we took cars on the London 
and Southwestern railroad for Hampton 
Court, returning, by carriage, to Rich- 
mond and Kew Gardens, and thence, at 
5 or 6, by boat, down the Thames (one 
hour and a half), to London. Hampton 
Court is the place of the palace built by 
Henry VIII, and the great hall and 
picture gallery are marvelous. 

Sunday, at 11 a. m. found us at St. 
Margaret’s church, in Westminster, 
where we listened to a splendid sermon 
from Canon Farrar, whose fame is world- 
wide. The house was crowded. The 
sermon was from the text, ‘‘My words. 
shall not return unto me void,” ete. It 
was orthodox, but progressive; not in the 
least apologetic, but, on the other hand, 
a firm, clear defense of Christianity and 
the Christian Church, while freely ad- 
mitting all the apparent signs of weak- 
nes; and decline. He pronouuced the 
Scripture truth to be the standard of au- 
thority, the Christian faith to be the 
grandest -possession, and the Christian 
hope the surest method of final victory 
over all evils. The Poeitivist, the Agnos- 
tic, the atheist, and all such, he classed as 
one and the same, under different names, 
and if any doubter, or eceptic, or free- 
thinker, expe:ted any comfort from Canon 
Farrar, he must have felt most keenly his 
disappointment. ‘‘Though, as we walk 
on the seasbore, we may not be able al- 
ways to detect it, yet we know the tide 
is rising, because of the swing of the 
ocean behind it.’’ So of Uhristianity. 
He is a ‘‘prince of preachers.’’ I expect 
to hear no superior; I doubt if I hear 
his equal. After service 1 called upon 
him in his room in the church, the lady 
in the vestibule saying to me, as 1 asked 
her if I could see Canon Farrar, ‘*You 
are an American and a clergyman; I am 
sure Caron Farrar would be glad to meet 
you.’ It was a rare pleasure to feel the 
grasp of his hand and to hear him ex- 
press his interest in America in general, 
and the work in California in particular. 
I told him I was a student under Profes- 
sor Park of Andover, Mass., and that is 
always introduction enough for any cler- 
gyman to the best theological minds of 
Europe. In tbe evening | listened to Dr. 
Joseph Parker of the City Temple church 
(‘‘Congregational,’’ or, as ia England 
they are called, “‘Independent.”) The 
contrast in style, and everything elee, to 
the morning preacher and service was 
very great. Dr. Parker is a large, fully, 
physically developed Englishman. Heis 
giving a series of expositions in the Old 
Testament. The one Sunday night had 
reference to Moses’ death, etc. It was 
delivered from full brief. Canon Far- 
was @ manuscript, every word 
written down in order, Dr. Parker 
has great dramatic power, and were it. 
not for his earnestness and devotion, his 
manner would be one of conceit. He 
has also an explosive utterance, not al- 
together agreeable. He is magnetic, 
original, incisive, at times, impetuous. 
He ie a born actor, and therein lies much 
of his power. He made one point that 
was, to say the least, sensational, and, 
in my judgment, a very sensible idea. 


naan, on the ground of his two sins in 
the wilderness, he exclaimed: ‘‘This 


| idea that all Israel, who had been noth- 


ing but rebellious, should go into C 

naap, and Moses be left a culprit behind. 
to be buried — nobody knows Where—jugt 
because he was once impatient, is absarq 
It is| contrary to the whole previous his. 
tory of Moses. Canaan for Moses! 
Why, if Mozes had gone into Canaan he 
would have been the only dissatisfied 
disappointed man in the whole company. 
Canaan for Moses! Nay, God trained 
Moses by holding out an earthly Canaan 
to him; but the process of training haq 
lifted Moses so far above an earthly Ca. 
naan that had he entered it he would 
have covered his face in his hands, and 
exclaimed : 
place is this!’ No, Moses, by his train. 
ing, could only be satisfied with, as he 
was only to receive, a heavenly Canaan. 
He, like Abram, sought a heavenly (a- 
He did not see Canaan, not be- 
cause he was not worthy to enter it, but 
because Canaan was too unworthy of his 
hopes and desires.’ This, certainly, js 
original, and, from a human standpoint 
a most delightful explanation. [ always 
did feel a little rebellious over Moses’ 
being left bebind, but if Dr. Parker can 
fix up the Scripture to substantiate his 
view, I shall be glad to accept it. I like 
it. | Will it stand the test of exegetic an- 
alysis? What does our honored and 
greatly loved Dr. Mooar aay about this 
in the old mansion of theology at No. 7 
Montgomery avenue. I think Rev. Mr, 
Rowell of Seamen’s church would like its 
originality. What would he say respect- 
ing its soundness? I would just like to 
hear my brother beloved, Dr. Beckwith, 
move forward a little in his chair, flash 
those clear, bright, young eyes of his, 
and sail in on that question at the Con- 
tional Club. Even Professor Ben- 


h he were sleeping, when he is the 
st awake of the whole crowd; and 
. Dwinell might have something to 
say,|and it would b2 worth hearing if he 
did speak. JI had a nice, pleasant chat 
with Dr. Parker, after the gervice.. 


Wome Missionary. 


— 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


No Money in the Treasury. 


At the annual meeting of the American 
Home Miesionary Society in Saratoga in 
June, it was stated that the year had 
closed ‘‘without debt, except to the Swett 
Exigency Fund.’’ This wascertainly an 
encouraging showing, in view of the uni- 
versal business depression and consequeat 
financial stringency. These conditions 


avery serious way. The Presbyterian 
Board of home missions had closed its 
year with a debt of $139,708.67, and 
the Baptists were nearly as badly off. It 
was a genuine cause for thankagiving that 
our year had closed without debt. But 
we felt constrained to direct the attention 
of the friends of the Society to the fact 
that a\debt was imminent. Experience 
has shown that a balance in the treasury 
of about $30,000 is necessary to carry 
the Society through the summer months, 
when the contributions from the churches 
are so much smaller than at any other 
time. | With practically no balance in 
the treasury this year, it was easy to fore- 
see that, unless something extraordinary 
occurred, there would soon be no means 
of paying the missionaries. That time 
has nowcome. All the missionaries have 
been paid to June lst, and many of the 
more pressing cases that have come due 
since that date. But the treasury is now 
empty, and over $30,000 will be needed 
to pay for work already reported, or that 
will be|reported within a fortnight. This 
is not 4 favorable time to make an appeal 
for funds, but it is our duty to lay these 
facts before the churches. If the $30,- 
000 now needed to pay the missionaries 
for work done are to come at once, and 
the $500,000 voted at Saratoga are to 
be raised within the year, the friends of 
the Society must be active, even during 
vacation. 

We) “lay these facts before our 
churches’’ in California and Nevada. We 
have no need to add words of our own to 
emphasize the imperative demand of the 
hour for the evangelization of the land. 


WwW. C. T. U. 


The |Gospel Temperance Meeting in 
Grand Central Hall last Sunday was 
well attended. Miss Neib favored the 
with two vocal solos. Mrs. M. 
E. Richardson presided, and Rev. W. 
M. Kincaid made a stirring address. His 
answer to those who have heard enough 
of temperance is that he will let the sub- 
ject alone when it will let him alone. But 
as long| as the heart-broken mothers, 
wives and sisters interrupt his study 
hours with their appeals for help to 
save their loved ones from the bondage © 
alcohol, he will talk temperance, preach 
temperance and pray temperance. But 
his chief hope for the Church and State 
lies in the children, who are taught to ab- 
hor alcohol in all its forms, and he ex- 
horts all good people to encourage and 
foster Bands of Hope, where the young 
are pledged to ‘total abstinence from 1. 
Mrs. Richardson gave us a few thoughts 
and incidenta from her extensive exper!- 
ence in this work. A small offering wa 
left at the door by friends, to farther 


ed by the presence and sympathizing 
words of| Rev. John Wherry and his 
wife, jast landed on our shores, Satur- 
day last, from Peking, China, where they 
have been as missionaries, sent by the 
Presbyterian Church; also S. M. Rus- 
sell, Professor of Astronomy in the ~ 
lege of Peking. They found the hal 


without difficulty; and, friends, you 40 
Market street, corner 
t us see you next Sunday, 
to be addressed by Rev. 


‘Oh, what a disappointing 


had affected other benevolent societies in 


this work, We were also greatly cheer- — 
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Wepnespay, AUGUST 12, 1885. ] 


THE Paciric: San FRancisco, Cat. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Pacific Coast. 


at the last meeting of the Monday 
(lub the subject was ‘*Vacation Experi- 
” Tt was very interestingly opened 
Dr. McLean, just returned from 
on near Mt. Shasta. He was 
followed by many other brethren with 
their varied experience in mountain and 
valley, by the sea, 10 Oregon and Wash- 
and in the Eastera States. By 
sistion, Rev. Geo. M. Boynton will 
“The Congregational Publishing 
House and its Interests’” at the next 
meeting of the Monday Clup. 

Amongst the visitors at the Club were 
rev. Geo. M. Boynton of Boston, Rev. 
Belt of Woodland, Rev. I. M. 
Marty of Petaluma, and others. 

Rev. Geo. M. Boynton again filled the 
ulpit of the First church in ‘this city last 
Xabbath very acceptably. good 
thing will he witbbold from them that 
walk uprightly’’ was his morning text. 
At evening he discourased on the words, 
‘Break up Your Fallow Ground.” 


At Plymouth church last Sabbath 
morning Rev. T. K. Noble preached on 
‘Woman's Work for Woman,” and in 
the evening on ‘*The Law of True Great- 
ness.” ‘The congregations were large all 
day. 

The Blessedness of the Man in Whose 
Spirit There is No Guile’’ was Dr. Beck- 
with’s theme to the young people at Third 
church At night bis subject was, 
‘“Availing Ourselves of Forces for Our 
Work.” 

Rev. Herbert Macy, recently returned 
from the East, on Sunday morning last 
preached a second sermon on ‘The Life 
of Elijah.” His evening theme was, 
‘Lessons from the Life of Obadiah.” 
Increasing interest is being manifested in 
the young people’s meetings. 

Rev. I. M. Marty of Petaluma preach- 
ed in Bethany church last Sabbath morn- 
ing and evening. 

Five persons were received into Beth- 
any church on confession of faith at the 
last communion. Of the last seven ad- 
ditions to this church five have been of 
Episcopal antecedents. 

‘Perils in the Path of Young Converts’’ 
was the theme on which Rev. J. Rowell 
preached at the Mariners’ church last 
Sabbath morning. ‘‘Christ, the Sinless, 
Made Sin for Sinners” was the evening 
subject. At every meeting during the 
week hopeful conversions were reported. 


“Living by Faith” was Dr. McLean’s 
subject at the First church, Oakland, 
Sabbath morning. ‘‘Lessons for Young 
Men from the Life and Career of General 
Grant” was the evening topic. 


Improved congregations are reported 
at the West Oakland church. Pastor 
Frear preached last Sabbath morning on 
‘No Socialism in Heaven.” Six persons, 
four of whom were baptized, united with 


by Rev. 


bis yacati 


the West Oakland church on profession 


of faith at the last communion. 

‘*Who is on the Lord’s Side ?’’ was 
the question on which Rev. W. H. Cooke 
preached to a very attentive congregation 
at Golden Gate church, Oakland. 


‘‘His heart is fixed trusting in the 
Lord,” or ‘‘Decision in Character,’’ was 
the theme of Dr. Mooar’s discourse at 
Plymouth-avenue church, Oakland. In 
the afternoon the Professor officiated at 
Mills Seminary. 

‘‘What shall I do to be saved?” was 
the important question on which Rev. I. 
F. Tobey preached at Park church, 
Berkeley, last Sabbath. Our _ brother 
reports extra meetings of a very hopeful 
character are being held in his church. 


‘Peace through the Sword” was the 


topic on which Rev. C. A. Savage dis- 
coursed in the Berkeley church Sabbath 
morning. At night there was a very 
well-attended praise service. 


In order to afford his congregation an 
opportunity to hear the lectures of Mon- 
signor Capel, the renowned English pre- 
late, De. Lane will not hold service at 
the Congregational church on Sunday, 
August 9th.—Galt Gazette of August 
8th. (He was to lecture in a large tent 
erected for the purpose.) 


A Grant memorial service was held at 
San Lorenzo last Sabbath, Rev. Dr. Hol- 
brook delivering the discourse from Heb. 
xi: 4, last clause. The churth was beau- 
tifully decorated. : 


Last Sabbath was an interesting da 
at Petaluma, Rev. W. ©. Pond being 
there on exchange with the pastor, Rev. 
I.M. Marty. ‘‘Faith, the Victory that 
Overcometh the World,’’ was the morn- 
ing subject. At night the church was 
packed by a sympathetic congregatiun for 
the anniversary of the Chinese Mission. 
The services were interesting and well 
rendered. 


‘Pressing Towards the Mark’’ and 


‘These All Died in Faith” were Rev. 
Geo. Morris’ subjects iu Crockett last 
Sabbath. : 


A line from Santa Barbara says: 
“The church people are much _ pleased 
with Mr. James Harrison of Chicago, 


who is with us for two months.” 


The subject in South Vallejo last Sab- 
bath morning was ‘*Plaees Sacred and 
Holy to Us’—viz., Bethlehem, Geth- 
semane, Calvary, births, conversions, 
Sanctuaries, deaths, gravea ef the pious 

ead, and heaven; text, Exod. iii: 5. In 
the evening it was a Sabbath-school con- 
cert. The children and the teachers did 
themselves great credit; very good at- 
tendance and very close attention. Im- 
pressive memorial services were held at 
North Vallejo last Saturday in memory 
of General U. S. Grant. © The memorial 
address was delivered by Colonel. J. P. 
Jackson. Not one-third could find’room 
jn the Farragut Hall on the occasion. 

| 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 
P RESBYTERIAN.—F ive persons united 
with the First charch, Oakland, at the last 


| any previous 


communion.—-——Three young men join- 
ed the Westminster church in this city, 
and eight with the Howard church.—— 
Very encouraging reports are given of the 
prayer-meetings aod general services in 
Alameda. 

CUMBERLAND PkEsBYTERIAN. — The 
Mariposa congregation is holding a camp- 
meeting near White Rock. . 

Meruopist. — Ninety-seven _ persons 
have united with the Florin church as 
results of contiuued revivals. Other per- 
sons have united with other churches. 
——Interesting memorial services on oc- 
casion of the death of General Grant were 
held in many churches. 


Washington Letter. 


Wasarneton, D. C., Aug. 3, 1885. 

But little is talked about in Washing- 
ton besides the hot weather and the 
Grant obsequies. The political campaign 
in Virginia is exciting some attention, but 
it is yet too early in the engagement to 
rivet the interest, even, of the pro- 
fessional politicians of both parties who 
crowd Washington. It may be said that 
the professional politician, as well as the 
office-seeker, are much scarcer in Wash- 
ington than they have been for some 
months past. First, the President turn- 
ed a cold shoulder on them, and now a 
succession of hot waves have made life 
in Washington pretty hard living. 

The White House has been closed, 
except to those who have business ap- 
pointments. Qaly routine work is going 
on at the Departments. On next Friday 
the President and his Cabinet will leave 
for New York city, to attend the funeral 


unexpected transpires, he will not be 
seen in Washington before the middle of 
September. His plans for seeking quiet 
repose in the woods of Northern New 
York have already been sufficiently pub- 
lished. He evidently intends to come 
back fresh in the autumn for the hard 
work that must precede the session of 
Congress, and, indeed, must continue 
while Congress is here. 

It is said that a joint resolution has 
been prepared to be presented in both the 
House and the Senate, when Congress 
assembles, declaring it to be the wish of 
the nation that the body of General 
Grant be placed in custody of the nation, 
and that it be interred at the Capitol, in 


memory may be erected over his remains. 
It is believed that the Grant family will 
influenced by such an expression of the 
national will. The idea is not to at once 
remove the remains from Kiverside Park, 
but to allow them to remain there until 
the completion of a graud memorial, 
which shall at the same time commemor- 
ate the restoration of the Union. The 
movers in this matter have a bill which 
will follow the passage of the resolution 
proposing the extension of the main build- 
ing of the Capitol toward the east,and they 
propose to have a tomb placed in it after 
that of Napoleon in the Invalides. An- 
other idea is for a grand national valhalla, 
like Westminster Abbey, to be placed op- 
posite the proposed national library, to 
the east of the Capitol. [tis certain 
that the idea of bringing Grant’s remains 
to Washington is fixed, and will not be 
allowed quickly to die out. Considerable 
difficulty was experienced in locating all 
who had been selected by the Presideut 
as pall-bearers, and General Joseph E 
Johnston, at present Railroad Cuommis- 
sioner of the Interior Department, was 
not communicated with until last Friday 
night, when it was learned that he was 
in Portland, Or. He at once started 
East, and will be at New York on time. 
Incidentally, it was learned at the White 
House that General Grant had a high re- 
gard for Geaeral Johnston, and always 
referred to him as ( one of the leading 
minds of the Confederates. It was 
upon receipt of this information that 
the President selected General Johnston 
to be one of Grant’s pall-bearers. Near- 
ly all the colored servants who were at 
the White House when General Grant 
was President will attend the funeral 
ceremonies at New York, the President 
having given them permission to do Bo. 
Inasmuch as the horses attached to the 
hearse will be led, and not driven, Albert 
Hawkins, the President’s coachman, al- 
though he will be in attendance, will not 
drive the hearse, as he expressed a de- 
sire to do. 


Upper Bay ‘Conference. 


C. 8. VAILE. 


Epirors Paciric: In response to the 
invitations for ‘‘suggestions’’ regarding 
‘‘district associations,’’ the following is 
offered (after consultation with some of 
the brethren) to the ‘‘committee’’ and to 
the churches concerned. er 

1. That the churches and ministers in 
Contra Oosta county, viz., those at 
Crockett, Martinez, Pacheco and Clay- 
ton, Byron, Bethany and Stewartsville 
and Antioch, unite, with those of Vallejo, 
Benicia, Suisun and Rio Vista, to form 
an organization, to be known as the 
‘*Upper Bay Association.” Any of these 
poimts are sufficiently near to the others, 
while the bay can be crossed easily and 
at slight cost. Such union would give 
added interest and strength and fellow- 
ship, while the gatherings would not be 
too large for all to take part and to be 
easily entertained. 

2. It is hoped a first session may be 
held in Benicia, in September, including 
a Sunday-school Convention from Tues- 


and the Conference from Wednesday to 
Thursday evenings. Ifthe above should 
be favorably received, it is hoped that 
the Solano churches will soon send out a 
programme for the Conference, while 
Contra Costa can furnish a Sunday-school 
programme for the first meeting. 


The heat in New York city during the 
month of J uly was more intense than in 


days, from the 16th to the 26th, with 
one exception, the thermometer was in 
the nineties. 


of General Grant, and, unless something 


order that a national monument to his. 


uly for 40 years. For 1 


day, at2 Pp. m., to Wednesday, at 5p. m.,. 


: 


Parents. Beware! 


Eprrors Paciric: On going home a 
few evenings since, I found my son read- 
ing a new paper, the Golden Gate. I 
inquired about it, and found it was a 
Spiritualist sheet, published near you, at 
21 Montgomery avenue. A boy friend, 
he said, handed it to him, and he had 
become quite interested in it. I remind- 
ed him that I had asked him not to read 
infidel and Spiritualist literature until bis 
mind was more mature, and he was bet- 
ter able to discriminate between the truth 
and cunningly devised falsehoods. He 
replied that he intended to conform to my 
wishes in the matter, but from what he 
had seen and read he believed that this 
was, as he had been told, different 
from other Spiritualist and infidel papers. 
The editor spoke well of the churches, 
and even had a good word for the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment. This sur- 
prised me, for I had never seen or heard 
of a Spiritualist paper that did not oppose 
the churches as nurseries of superstition, 
and ridicule the Scripture doctrine of 
eternal punishment. So, while he went 
to his lessons (he is in the High School), 
I took up the paper and examined it. 
The results of my scrutiny may be useful 
to Christian parents, into whose families 
this artful sheet may be carried, and who 
may be deceived by its cunning tone into 
allowing their children to read it—they 
not having time for a critical examination. 
There are some good things about the 
paper. It opposes the unclean whisky 
and tobacco habits, and also the printing 
ot the details of crime in the daily papers; 
but what it says respecting the Church 
and the doctrine of eternal punishment is 
far from satisfactory, and is even more 
dangerous to youthful minds, I believe, 
than open denunciation. It does, indeed, 
speak of the Church as a power for good 
in the world, and says: ‘‘It has been a 
great moral help to millions.” In the 
same article, however, it refers to the 
Church as having been ‘‘aclog to human 
progress,’ but says it has done good, 
forsooth, by inspiring certain people, who 
would not be influenced by higher consid- 
erations, with fear, and so prevented them 
from wrong-doing. Let me quote a sen- 
tence or two to show the editor's ideas. 
‘*T'o a young man thrown out upon the 
world in our great cities, with no parental 
restraints or gentle home influences to 
protect him from danger, it may be the 
very best thing he can do is to ‘get reli- 
gion,’ and to get it good and strong.’’ 
And again: ‘‘If a man cannot be kept 
straight from any higher motive than fear 
of eternal torment in a lake of fire, in the 
life beyond, we would give him the lake 
of fire, and we would make it broad, 
deep, and extra hot.’’ That is as much 
as to say that the Church uses, and does 
well to use, the doctrine of eternal pun- 
ishment as a bug-a-boo to frighten bad 
children with. Am I not right in think- 
ing that this 18, in some respects, worse 
than the round abuse which the Church 
gets from the ordinary infidel papers? I 
have endeavored to show this to my son, 
and I hope he and other children of 
Christian parents will shun such teach- 
ings, and reverence the instructions of 
the Word. of God. Pater. 


The last carriage in the Grant memor- 
ial procession on Saturday, as it moved 
out on Market street, was occupied by a 
Chioaman; but after going a few blocks 
up the densely crowded street he directed 
his driver to turn off a side street and 
drive away. His courage evidently fail- 
ed him. He feared insult and trouble, 
and probably he would have had it had he 
continued in the procession only a short 
distance further. For, at the corner of 
Market and Montgomery streets, Coroner 
O'Donnell attempted to break in at the 
head of that division; but, after a strug- 


gle with the marshall, his horse was 


forced back, and he was obliged to take 
his place at the end of the line. Had 
the Chinaman remained, the Coroner’s 
place would have been after him, and 
more trouble would have arisen. The 


right and prover thing would have been | 


to protect, with a sufficient number of 
police, this one representative of the Chi- 
nese nation, of whom General Grant has 
so often well spoken, and to have put 
the obstreperous Coroner under arrest. 


— 


Message of Condolence. 


Mento Park, July 23, 1885. 
Colonel Fred. Grant, Mt. McGregor: 
The long-expected event of your father’s 
passage to his heavenly home has occur- 
red, and a whole nation, in appreciation 
of his noble worth and great example, 
mourns and sympathizee with bis family. 
But Mra. Stanford and myself want to 
express our individual sorrow and sympa- 
thy to all the family, but particularly to 
your mother, who has the greatest loss. 
Your father has made the great gain of 
earth: The chief value of this mortal 
life is that it permits the immortal one 
with a happiness beyond our knowledge. 

LELAND STANFORD. 


Mrs. Grant received the following ca- 
ble dispatch from the King of Siam: ‘‘] 
learn with the deepest regret of the death 
of General Grant. You will be assured 
that your grief in the severe loss you 
have sustained is shared by me in this 
extremity of the earth, which the Genera! 


has honored with a visit; and I pray that’ 


providence will bestow his blessing upon 
the late and lamented General’s family.” 


Will the ‘‘city working-girl” who told 
try looks to a city working-girl’’ tell us 
something more of how other things look 
to a ‘‘city working-girl,” for her eyes 
are good, and her pen is good, and we 
like to look at life occasionally through 
such eyes, and from such a pen?’ J. 


Chaplain McCabe has a pledge for the 
last $10,000 of the million dollars for 
missions which the Methodist Ohurch 

"proposes to raise, from a well-known gen- 
tleman who says, ‘‘Count me in for that 


at least—may be more.” 


us in the last Paciric of “How the coun-. 


| Sunday-school Lesson for August 23d. 
. I Kings xix: 1-18. | 


BY REV. W. L. JONES. 


_ Golden Text—‘‘And after the fire a 
still small voice.” (I Kings xix: 12.) 
‘*Ahab told Jezebel all that Elijah had 
done,’’ and, withal, how he had slain all 
the prophets with the sword. Since he 
told all that Elijah had done, he must 
have given an account of the altar, the 
sacrifice, the water and the fire from 
heaven. All this, which had made so 
deep an impression upon the multitude, 
and led them to cry out, ‘‘The Lord, he 
is the God,” seems to have made no im- 
pression upon the daughter of the idola- 
trous king. The true God was nothing 
to her; the miraculous condemnation of 
idolatroas worship did not diminish her 
attachment of Baal and his prophets. 
Her early training in sin made her in- 
sensible to the most direct and startling 
proofs of the existence and power of God. 
Among the people there had been some 


gard for his service. They could be 
brought back from idolatry. There was 
a little foundation upon which to build. 
Jezebel resembled the children of the 
prayerless households where divine wor- 
ship is not known. No proofs could 
convince her. No sense of obligation to 
do what was right could divert her mind 
from the vengeance which she sought. 

After her threat, Elijah fled into the 
wilderness and asked to die, in order to 
save his life. 
tween his former courage and his present 
timorousness and discouragement. There 
was some excuse for him and we will 
give him the benefit of it. Before that 
he had hope Ahab and the people might 
‘be convinced. The power of God was 
about io be made manifest, and this 
would win the day. But now that power 
had asserted itself, and the fury of the 
woman was not abated. Nothing would 
convince Jezebel. The triumph was 
passed, and his life wasin danger. What 
more could be done than had just now 
been done? The best resources had been 
exhausted, and idolatry was still defiant 
and aggressive. He had some reason to 
despair. And then a natural reaction, 
after the late exciting scenes and re- 
sponsible duties, showed him to be a 
man with the same traits as other human 
beings. His courage and boldness were 
not because he was some being half di- 
vine. He was no super-human and, to 
us, impossible character. His noble 
traits belonged to him as a man who 
feared and trusted God. If we have 
looked upon the sublime heights of his 
character and been discouraged, then we 
may follow him into the wilderness and 
sit with him under the juniper tree and 
see him in his hour of weakness—tired 
and disheartened like any other man. 
From his weakness we may gain strength. 
If such as he, while trusting in God, can 
do so much in his service, it is not in 
vain for us to try to equal him in faith- 
fulness and holy zeal. a 

After encouragement and help from 
above he went on his way, but we soon 
find him ina cave. How iong he lodged 
there we do not know, but long enough 
for the Lord to search for him and con- 
vey, in a gentle and suggestive manner, 
what seems much like a reproof. ‘‘What 
doest thou here?” He might be medi- 
tating. He might be praying. He 
might be reating; but there was more 
active work for him. He pleads his 
former zeal—the sad state of the religious 
world and his own peril, as his excuse 
for retirement. But his excuse is his 
condemnation, If the world was so bad, 
he had the more need to-be out of the 
cave and among the people. 

The same is true of many cave-dwell- 
ing Christians. Because the world is 
bad, and church members imperfect, and 
religious progress slow, and many who 
work are inconsistent, they hide away in 
some cave, look complainingly out upon 
evils which they do not try to remedy. 
Perhaps, in view of the wanderings of 
good people, they feel as Elijah did, ‘‘T, 
even I only, am left.’”’ Away from the 
Church, away from the prayer-meeting, 
away from the burdens and responsibili- 
ties of Christian work, they lodge in their 
cave until some startling providence, 
some Christian word or example, or some 
suggestion from the Spirit of God, asks 
them the question, ‘*What doest thou 
here.” And if they heed the command 
there given to Elijah, ‘‘Go return,” they 
will find that they would not have been 
alone. They will discover the ‘‘seven 
thousand” others, as good as they, 
whose knees have never bowed to Baal. 


find Christian helpers. The way in 
which God communicates truth to men is 
shown in this leseon. | 
Elijah’s attention was arrested by the 
strong wind in which the Lord passed 
by. But he got no instruction from this. 
‘*The Lord was not in the wind.”” His 
attention was held by the earthquake, 


the Lord was not in either. But, afier 
all these had passed, and while his soul 
was still awake, there came a ‘‘atill 
small voice,” or, as the New Version has 
it, a ‘‘sound of gentle stillness,” It was 
this that called the prophet forth in 
reverence to listen. From this be heard 
the words that taught him his next duty. 
And this is the way we may learn our 
duty. Inthe church we listen to what 
may correspond to the earthquake, the 


ed, amused, instructed, but the real 
benefit bas not yet come. | , 

In the meditation that follows the hear- 
ing do we find the living truth. It is 
not the eating, but the assimilation of 
the food, that gives us strength. If then 
we listen to the Word with pleasure and 


low light conversation, business plans, 
| or even wandering thoughts to take pos- 
session of our minds, we have missed it 
all. We have heard the earthquake, and 
‘the wind, we: have seen the fire, but failed 
to hear that “sound of gentle stillness,’ 


knowledge of the true God, and some re- | 


The contrast is sharp be- |} 


Christian activity is the surest way to ) 


and after the earthquake by the fire; but | 


wind and the fire. We may be interest- | 


with approval, and then, going out, al-| | 


[For Taz Pactiric. | 
A WORD TO THE FAINT-HEARTED. 


‘The Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly 
come to his temple.” 


Fainting Christian, struggling blindly, 
Hark! and hear the One so kindly 
Calling now to thee. 
Dry thy falling tears forever; 
Lo! a Friend who'll leave thee never 
Thou may’st quickly see. 


Heavenly light He now is shedding 

O’er the pathway thou art treading, 
Which to thee seems dim, 

Just because each day’s revealing 

Shows no faith, but only feeling; 
Self, instead of Him. 


Lift thine eyes to hills eternal, 

To God's pastures, ever vernal, 
Whence help comes at length. 

From that Rock of God’s own hewing 

Flows a stream which is imbuing 
Burdened hearts with strength. 


Oft in arid wastes so dreary, 
Where the feet, grown sore and weary, 
Almost fail to move, | 
All at once, while thus advancing, 
Sweet oasis, so entrancing, 
Love and forethought prove. 


Are we longing for some token — 

Of the love which he hath spoken 
Should be freely given; 

Lo! this blessing he hath promised, 

Sweeter than the song of psalmist; 
Bringeth nearer heaven. 


Just love’s growth from faith’s beginnin 
Just a little more soul-winning, , 
While on earth we roam; 
Just a few more days of weeping 
_And a little more safe-keeping, 
Then the welcome home, 
| CARRIE G. MERRALL. 


MARRIED. 

StaRkK—Crow—In Berkeley, on August 5th, 
by Rev. George Morris, Mr. Clarence Mc- 
Dowell Stark of Louisiana, Mo., to Miss 

Lilly Sarah Crow of Berkeley. 

The bride is a daughter of the late A. 
M. Crow, Esq., formerly of Napa valley. 
Mr. Crow will be remembered as the one 
who, some years ago, gave unfermented 
wine for communion to so many churches 
in this State. 


A fac-simile of the Vicksburg (Mies.) 
Daily Citizen, published on the day 
(July 4, 1863) the city surrendered to 
General Grant, was issued as a supple- 
ment to the Bulletin last Saturday. It 
was printed on wall paper, a single page, 
eleven by twenty inches in size. 


Rev. Dr. D. W. Poor, Secretary of 
the Presbyterian Board of Education, is 
on a visit here. He preached in the First 
Presbyterian church, Oakland, last Sab- 


some years ago. 


The monthly reception of the San 
Francisco Girls’ Union will be held on 
Friday evening, the 14th. An interest- 
ing programme is expected. ll inter- 
ested are cordially invited. 


The issues at the coming election in 
Great Britain will be mainly Church and 
State. 7 


Music Books of the First Class, 
For Choruses or Quartet Choirs.} 


Ditson & Co. are fortunate in having THREE 
first-class books at once to present to the no- 
tice of Choirs and their leaders. 1 are 
equally good; they vary as the tastes of their 
compilers vary. Please examine and choose 


$1 sent will bring to you, by return mail, a 
copy of Laus Dro, or SANTORAL, or Vox Lav- 
DIS. 


AUS DEO. By Arthur Henshaw. 224 
large octavo pages. 36 distinguished 
composers contribute about 60 Anthems for all 
occasions Good Solos, Duets and Choruses. 
Good supply of Christmas and Easter music. 


| $1, or $9 per dozen. 


HE SANTORAL. By Palmer and Trow- 
bridge. 176 pages. 38 Anthems, 15 Re- 
sponses and 3 Chants. Impressive. About 
one-third of music by compilers, $1; $9 doz. 


7OX LAUDIS. By Ernst Leslie. 224 pp. 

Besides fine arrangements from the Mas- 

ters. there are good Anthems by 25 successful 

modern composers. Music in excellent taste 
throughout. $1, or $9 per dozen. 


Mailed, post free, at retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 
—_:HAS REMOVED:— 


To Commodious Quarters, No. 115 and 117 
Clay street, where they will be glad to receive 
orders from old patrons, or new. Send for 


price-list. 


bath, where he was pastor for some time | 


WEIGH > 
ROVAL 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies: A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be 
sold in competition with the multitude of low- 
test, short-weight, alum or ce powders. 


SoLD ONLY IN cans. ROYAL BAKING POW- 
DER CO., 160 Wall Street, New York. 


and BLOOD 


KOZEMA, or Salt Rheum, with its agonizing itching 

and burning, instantly relieved by a warm bath 
with CUTICURA SOAP and 4 single application of 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the New Blood Purifier, to 
keep the blood cool, the perspiration pure and un- 
irritating, the bowels open, the liver and kidneys 
active, will speedily cure Eczema, Tetter, Ringworm, 
Psoriasis, Lichen, Pruritus, Scall Head, Dandruff, 
and every species of Itching, Scaly and Pimply Hu- 
mors of the Skin and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, when 
the best physicians and all known remedies fail. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES are Caper pure, and 
the Only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beauti- 
fiers free from poisonous ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price: Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. Prepared by POTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 

Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 


LATEST IMPROVED—LATEST IMPROVED 


DAIRY, FARM, 
AND ORCHARD 


Machinery and Supplies 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS Extract 
Cream from Milk without Setting. 


ROSS FEED AND FODDER CUTTERS, with 
Wonderful Cutting Capacity. 


CHURNS—Stoddard Barrel Churns, American 
Dasher Churns, Butter rkers, Milk Strain- 
ers, Calf Feeders, etc. 


Harrows and Cultivators. 


SINGLETREES, Proof st barking trees 
or vines. 


IMPERIAL EGG FOOD will make hens lay. 
Try it. 


0S~Send for Illustrated 
List. 


atalogue and Price 


CG. G. Wickson & Co. 


Removed to - 88 California St., 8. F. 


—( A TNA )— 


O THE HIGHLY CURATIVE PROPER- 

ties of these waters and the charms of the 

place is added an elegant and capacious swim- 
ming bath. 


These waters purify the blood, and refresh, 
renew and restore the whole system. They 
cure Rheumatism, Sciatica, Dyspepsia, Erysip- 
elas, Kidney and Liver Diseases, Chronic Diar- 
rhea, Paralysis and Pulmonary Complaints in 
early stages. These waters are a specific in 
cases of Malaria, Chill and Ague Fever. They 
afford magical selief inc of Nervousness, 
Sleeplessness and General Debility. 


Visitors leave San Francisco at 8 a. m. for St. 
Helena, thence by daily s (Sundays except- 
ed), arriving at the Htnas at5 p.m. For 
phlet, containing analysis and cares, address 
WM. H. LIDELL, Proprietor, Lidell P. O., 
Napa Co., Cal. 


CONGREGATIONAL 
SOCIETY. 


PUBLISHING 


PACIFIC AGENCY, 757 MARKET ST., SAN FRANC 


Co. 


SERIES OF NORMAL STUDIES FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS : 
The Bible the Sunday-School Text-Book, 
Primer of Christian Experie 


The Young Teacher. 


These volumes were first published by the London 8.8. Union, and now republished in 
this country, with revisions and additions, the text-books of the Assembly 
organization of Assembly conductors for the promotion of Sunday-school Normal Work. Price 
75 cents each, postpaid. A full line of the publications of the Society. And a variety of New Is- 
sues of other publishing houses constantly on hand. 


ormal Union, an 


Address— 


757 MARKET STREET, 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary,| 


SAN FRANCISCO, OAL. 


ica, £0, ° ion for admission. 


lin which God applies the truth to men. 
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THE PaciFic: San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnzspay, Avcusr 12, 


Children’s Department. 


THE NEW BABY. 


I have got such a nice baby brother, 
But papa says he’s put out my nose. 

I am sure I don’t know how he’s done it; 
Nurse could tell me, I think, if she chose. 


For she quite understands all about him, 
What he’s wanting whenever he cries; 

And she says, when he wrinkles his forhead, 
That the light is too strong for his eyes. 


Just at first I thought father was teasing, 
Till my auntie said, ‘Don’t disappoint 
Little Mabel, but let her kiss baby, 
Though he has put her nose out of joint.” 


Do you think he came into my bed-room 
In the night-time when I was asleep? 
If he did, then the nurse must have brought 
him, 
For as yet he cannot even creep. 


Uncle says if I give him the baby 
To take home in his pocket to-night, 
I shall find when I wake in the morning 
That my poor little nose is all right. 


I have looked in the glass in the wardrobe, 
But my nose is exactly the same; 

It is not a bit longer or shorter 
Than it was on the day baby came. 


But I’ll watch until nurse leaves the bed- 


room; 
Then I'll go on the tips of my toes, 
And ask mother—I know she will tell me— 
What the baby has done with my nose. 
—Picture World. 


What the Jackdaws vf Kenilworth 
Said. 


The day had teen very hot. A con- 
stant stream of tourists had poured 
through the castle, wearying one with 
chatter more ceaseless than that of the 
Jackdaws themselves. And, as the af- 
ternoon wore on, my fingers and my eyes 
ached, and I laid down my brushes and 
leaned back against the old wall behind 


me. 

Presently I obzerved that the Jack- 
. daws ceased flying backwards and for- 
wards; and they gradually gathered 
themselves together on the top of the 
broken arch opposite me. There was a 
good deal of hopping to and fro, of choos- 
ing comfortable positions, of sbaking out 
tails and wings, and settling every feather 
in place. Mothers and fathers brought 

oung, half-fledged children out of the 
ty and put them in safe placea where 
they would run no risk of falling. And 
how they all chatted! 

I listened and watched, and watched 
and listened; and all of a sudden I found 
that I began to understand what they 
were saying. I listened more closely; 
and then I distinctly heard a very im- 
portant-looking Jack, with peculiarly fine 
plumage, remark, ‘‘Thank goodness, 
they are gone at last.”’ 

‘Who are gone, father?’’ asked a 
fledgeling. 

“Why, those odious tourists,” he an- 
swered. 

‘‘How they do talk! A _ respectable 
Jackdaw can’t make himself heard in 
such a Babel.” 

‘*T don’t mind the tourists,” said an- 
other. ‘‘But Ido detest those schools 
of children who come here to picnic! 
There were less than usual to-day, but 
do you remember last Whitsuntide? It 
was enough to addle all the eggs my 
wife was sitting upon. There was one 
specially odious child who came up to 
the great Queen’s chamber, and scream- 
ed with a voice Jike a screech-owl, to 
another little wretch below: ‘Oh! ’Lizer! 
come up ere! I’m in Queen Elizerbeth’s 
dressin’-room a-settin’ on ’er dressin’- 
table, a-doin’ my back ’air.’ I declared 
I longed to fly down and pull her hair 
out. It would have been useful for next 
year's nests.” 

‘‘And that boy,” chimed in another, 
‘‘who set his mother’s pug-dog at the 
she:p by my Lord Leicester’s Lodgings. 
How pleased I was when that tall wom- 
an who is forever painting here—why, 
there she sits still—never mind, she 
won’t hurt us—what was I[ saying? Oh! 
the dog and the boy—when our tall 
friend there, fetched the gatekeeper, and 
had them both turned out. How the 
boy ran when he saw the green cvat and 
gold buttons coming after him!” 


‘*The children are so greedy,” sighed 
Mre. Jack. ‘‘They eat up every cramb 
they bring with tbem, and never think 
of our nestlings. I prefer the ‘country 
families,’ who drive over with a big lunch- 
—" and always leave lots of 

its,” 

‘‘Are they the people with the blue 
heads that we saw to-day?’ asked a 
fled geling. 

‘Good gracious, child, no!” cried its 
father in horror. ‘*‘Why, those are 
Americans. Those blue things that they 
tie their heads up ia are veils. I have 
never yet been able to find out why they 
do so, for they can’t see much through 
them I’m sure. Nevertheless, [ like the 
Americans. It is true they talk a good 
deal. But they are really interested in 
our castle, and know what they are 
looking at. And they never propose to 
rebuild our walls here, as some of those 
English people do, whom Mr. called 
Philistines the other day. 1 don’t quite 
know what he meant. But I’m certain 
it was something bad; and I was rejoiced 
to hear it.’’— Ruse G. Kingsley, in July 
Wide Awake. | 


The Old Doctor’s Story. 


‘*T have a litle story to tell you, 
boys,’” the old doctor said to the young 
people the other evening. ‘‘One day—a 

long, hot day it bad been, too—I met my 
father on the road into town. 


‘* *] wish you could take this package 
to the village for me, Jim,’ he said hesi- 
tating. 

**Now I was a boy of twelve, not fond 
of work, and just out of the hayfield, 
where 1 had been at work since day- 
break. I was tired, dusty and hungry. 
It was two mie: totown. I wanted to 
get my supper, and to wash and dress for 
singing-echool. 

‘*‘My firet impulse was to refuse, and 

to do it harshly, for I was vexed that he 


should ask me afier my long day’s work. 
If I did refuse, he would go himeelf. 
He was a gentle, patient old man. But 
something stopped me; one of God’s good 
angela, | think. 

**‘Of course, father, I'll take it,’ I 
said, heartily, giving my scythe to one of 
the men. He gave’ me the package. 

***Thaonk you, Jim,’ he said, ‘{ waa 
going myself, but somehow I don’t feel 
very strong to-day.’ 

‘‘He walked with me to the road that 
turned off to the town, and, as he left, 
put his hand on my arm, saying again, 
‘Thank you, my son. You've always 
been a good boy to me, Jim.’ 

‘‘T hurried into town and back again. 
When I came near the house I saw a 
crowd of the farm bands at the door. 
One of them came to me, the tears roll- 
ing down his face. 

‘**Your father!’ he said. ‘He fell 
dead just as he reached the house. The 
last words he spoke were to you.’ 

“I’m an old man now, but I have 
thanked God over and over again in all 
the years that have paseed since that 
hour that those last words were, ‘You’ve 
always been a good boy to me.’ ” 

No human being ever yet was sorry 
for love or kindness shown to others. 
But there is no pang of remorse so keen 
as the bitternees with which we remem- 
ber neglect or coldness which we have 
shown to loved ones that are dead. 

Do not begrudge loving deeds and 
kind words, especially to those who 
gather with you about the same hearth. 
In many families a habit of nagging, 


ly covers the real feeling of love that lies 
deep beneath. : 

And, after all, it is such alittle way 
that we can go together!—Pittsburgh 
Christian Advocate. 


Theater-Going. 


The Rev. C. H. Spurgeon recently 
made use of the following vigorous lan- 
guage with reference to theater-going: 
**T see it publicly stated by men who call 
themselves Christians that it would be 
advisable for Christians to frequent the 
theater, that the character of the drama 
might be raised. The euggestion is 
about as sensible as if we were bidden to 
pour a bottle of lavender water into the 
great sewer to improve its aroma. If 
the Church is to imitate the world in or- 
der to raise its tone, things have strange- 
ly altered since the day when our Lord 
said, ‘Come ye out from among them, 
and touch not the unclean thing.’ Is 
heaven to descend to the infernal lake to 
raise its tone? Such has been the moral 
condition of the theater for many a year 
that it has been too bad for mending; and 
even if it were mended it would corrupt 
again. Pass by it with averted gaze; 
the house of the strange woman is there. 
It has not been my lot ever to enter a 
theater during the performance of a play, 
but I have seen enough when I have 
come home from distant journeys at night, 
while riding past the play-houses, to 
make me pray that our sons and daugh- 
tere may never go within the doore. It 
must be a strange school of virtue which 
attracts the harlot and debauchee. It is 
no place for a Christian, for it is best ap- 
preciated by the irreligious and worldly. 
If our church members fall into the habit 
of frequenting the theater, we shall soon 
have them going much further in the di- 
rection of vice, and they will loge all rel- 


if it become general among professing 
Christians, will soon prove the death of 


piety.” 
Grant’s Horsemanship in Boyhood. 


Like many farmer-boys, he was very 
fond of horses, and, though a mere lad, 
showed great skill in managing them, 
and acquired a knack, no one knew how, 
of breaking them to pace. Most of the 
incidents of his boyhood differ but little 
from those which make up the life of 
boys of poor parents, whose necessities 
compel them to work instead of play. 
Some of them, however, exhibit those 
traits which have since distinguished him 
—in fact, have led to his success. The 
tenacity of purpose, which no obstacles 
of danger could shake, was illustrated in 
the persistency with which he once clung 
to a circus-pony that he was induced to 
mount in the ring. The trained little 
animal could not, with its utmost efforts, 
shake him off, and the ring-master, dis- 
appointed to see him succeed, where 
others always failed, let loose a monkey, 
which sprang up behind him, and mount- 
ed on his shoulders, and began to pull 
his hair. The spectators shouted, and 
the pony struggled still more franticaily 
to get rid of its rider, but Ulysses, wiih 
his face wearing the same imper‘urbable 
expression it in after-years wore in ba‘tle, 
rode on, until pony and ring-master had 
to give it up.— Headley’s Life of Grant. 


Two Singular Lunatics. 


A lunatic at the Morris Plains Asylum 
was mute for five years. Even the 
physicians thought be bad lost the power 
of speech. One day two of his fingers 
were mangled in a washing machine. 
To the astonishment of everybody who 
heard him he exclaimed: *‘By the great 
and jumping Moses, a devil is better than 
an inventor!” That was three years ago, 
and he has not spoken since. Another 
patient, a boy in the same institution, is 
a lightning calculator. The most in- 
tricate probleme are solved by bim in 
fractions of a minute. The boy believes 
that his head is filled with little blocks 
with figures upon them, and they in- 
stantly fall into different positions and 
work out the problems. He thinks his 
brain, in fact, is a multiplication table. 
His ineanity seems pardonable, for only 
a few sane men can compete with him as 
a mathematician. Every day he soaks 
bis head io water to prevent the blocks 
from rattling, and occasionally he begs 


imaginary equares will elip upon each 
other more easily.— Morrisiown Jersey- 
man, 


on 


croseness, or natured gibing, gradual- 


ish for the waysof God. Theater-going, 


for oil to put into his ears, so that the 


Coasting in August. 


It was on the afternoon of the v 
warmest day in August that the children 
came running to me crying: 

‘*There are some boys and girls from 
the village out on the hill, and some 
from the hotel on the mountain, and they 
have all brought their sleds:”’ 

It seemed such a puzzle to me, that I 
rose and went out to see what was going 


When I reached the spacious balcony, 
I was almost convinced that the whole 
valley had been bewitched. . 

There was gathered at least twenty 
children and half a dozen sleds, The 
boys were dragging the sleds up the 
steep slope of the hillside that rose from 
the road in front of the house, while the 
girls followed after as well as they could. 
It was not by any means an easy feat to 
climb this slope. 

Though at a casual glance it seemed 
as soft and velvety as a well-kept lawn, 
it was to the unwary a delusion and a 
snare. The midsummer gun shines down 
upon the Adirondack mountains with as 
much ardor as on the city streets. 
Though the nights are cool, frequently 
even cold, there are no dews, and usually 
but little rain. To the short thick grass 
that grows abundantly upon the sides of 
the lesser mountains, or, more _ properly 
speaking, the foot-hills, becomes some- 
what parched and smooth, and as sili 
pery as ice. The children, then, had be- 
fore them quite an amount of hard walk- 
ing, but these children were like mount- 
ain goats, hardy, willing, and able to 
climb anything. 

I watched them with interest. At 
last the top waa reached. Then the 
sleds were turned upside down, .and the 
runners were rubbed vigorously with 
candles; this completed, the sleds were 
putin proper position again, three chil- 
dren seated themselves upon each, and a 
gentle push started them down the slope. 

How swiftly they came! The slope 
was steep but smooth; not a rock, stump 
or stone on its surface; there was no dan- 
ger, and the sleds stopped on the sandy 
road. 

For two long hours this colony of 
children coasted—till the grass was worn 
almost to the roots, and the supply of 
tallow (which is indispensable for this 
midsummer coasting) was exhausted. 


After all the little ones were weary, we 


older ones joined in the fun. I own to 


having made the descent but once—that | 


was quite enough for me. 

I never before had heard of this novel 
amusement, but, startling as it seemed 
at first, the novelty soon wore away, and 
I became quite accustomed to the sight 
and sonnds of coasting in midsummer.— 
St. Nicholas. 


Cleanliness. 


John Wesley’s maxim, ‘‘Cleanliness is 
next to godliness” is the foundation-stone 
of good health. Thoroughly wash the 
whole body every day. A bath-room or 
a bath-tub, with large sponges and coarse 


towels, is an institution which the devil 


of laziness and dirt hates intensely, and 
which the angel of life and health loves 


as intensely. It may save you the trouble 


of taking medical lectures from your fam- 
ily physician to use it. . 

Cleanse also your finger nails, your 
teeth, your tongue and your heart every 
day. Keep the house, yard, street and 
alley well swept. Ventilate the beds aud 
bed-rooms early every morning and after 
dark in the evening. Air well the sheets, 
and wash them and all wearing apparel 
every week. Get rid of all slops at oace 
by emptying them into the closet, and 
keeping the closet tightly covered. Burn 
all kinds of garbage. Rinse constantly 
and thoroughly your dish-rags, towels, 
wash-rags, etc., unless you wish to at- 
tract typhoid or other fevers. If old ones 
are hanging around the kitchen or cellar 
or shed, put them into the stove in 
double-quick. Keep the cellars, kitch- 
ens, pantries, elevators, etc., as dry and 
as clean as the parlor. Fight the devil 
with fire and with soap and water, and 
he will flee from you. | 

First of all things, clean out your well. 
Take out the pump stock, and send some- 
body to the bottom to search for dead 
frogs, worms avd ineects, and for all the 
duet, leaves and sticks which have, in 
the silent winter months, stolen a passage 
to your fountains. — Baltimore Methodist. 


Religious Services. 


Ministers who complain that people 
will listen for hours, apparently un- 
wearied, to political speeches, but grow 
tired when sermons are over half an hour 
in length, should read the following from 
the Canada Presbyterian: ‘‘Nothing is 
more common than to hear ministers say,. 
sometimes not in the best temper, Oh, 
they can sit for hours and listen to politi- 
cal speeches, but they can’t listen to the 
Word of God forty minutes.’ Would 
these same people listen to one hundred 
political speeches a year? No; nor forty 
nor twenty. Very few of them would 
go ten evenings to hear the best political 
orator in Canada. There is a vast differ- 
ence between doing a thing regularly and 
doing it once or twice in a number of 
years. Tbe same mistake is made in 
epeaking of concerts and balls. ‘There 
is a crowd at the concert to-night and 
only a few at the prayer-meeting.’ That 
proves nothing. Hold that concert once 
a week, and in six weeks there would be 
nobody at it but the performers. We 
have often heard good people mourn over 
the fact that there were a hundred 
couples at a ball, and thirty or forty at a 
prayer-meeting the same evening. That 
ball probably could not be held over 
again. No power on earth could make 
it live fora year. The biggest fool at it 
would get tired in half that time. There 
is nothing that holds men like religious 
services, when reasonably. well con- 
ducted, and a minisier never does a 
weaker or more foolish thiog than when 
he asserts the contrary.” ane, 


Too much humility is pride. 


| living ?” 


| Bright Things. 


The key-note of good breeding—B 
vatural. 

What is the fittest dower for a widow ? 
—A widower. 

A paper containing many fine points— 
a paper of needles. 

No professional man lives so much 
from hand to mouth as a dentist. 

When a shoemaker is going to make a 
boot, the first thing he uses is the last. 

It is wanted to know, when the enter- 
prising butcher’s assistant ‘‘set upon his 
own hook,’’ did he find it a comfortable 
seat ? | 

A celebrated gourmand once said: ‘*To 
enjoy a stuffed turkey thoroughly, there 
should be only two present—yourself and 
the tarkey.”’ 

At a printer’s festival the following 
sentiment was proposed: ‘*Woman, sec- 
ond only to the prezs in the dissemina- 
tion of news.” 

‘‘Eat tolive, never live to eat,” this 
axiom holds good whichever way you 
look at it, for it will read backwards and 
forwards exactly alike. 

A private in the army recently sent a 
a letter to his sweetheart, closing with, 
‘‘May heaven cherish and keep you from 
yours truly, John Smith.” 

There are two directly opposite rea- 
eons why a man sometimes cannot get 
credit: One is, because he is not known; 
and the other, becaus2 he is. 

Tbe shape of a kiss is said to be ellip- 
tical. This must be derived from the 


| sensation one experiences in kissing, for 


it certainly is a lip tickle. 

Landlady—‘‘The pipes are burst, 
and the wateris all over the house.” 
Boarder—“ Yes, I’ve noticed it.” ‘*Did 
you, where?” ‘‘In my soup.” 

**Did you read my book ?”’ ‘‘Oh, yes, 
I read it.’ ‘‘How do you like it?” ‘*My 
dear sir, I assure you that I laid it aside 
with a great deal of pleasure.”’ 


Young hopeful, (to his sister): ‘‘I say 
Nell, pass me the butter.” Nell (in tone 
of sisterly reproof): ‘‘If what, Jobnnie,”’ 
Johnnie: ‘‘If you can reach it.” | 

Jones complained of a bad smell about 
the Post Office, and asked Brown what 
itcould be. Browndid not know, but 
suggested that it might be the ‘‘dead let- 

A gentleman preferred wearing holes 
in his socks to having them darned; ‘‘B:- 
cause,’’ he said, ‘‘a hole may be the ac- 
e'dent of a day, but a darn is premedi- 
tated poverty.” : 


CHaraDE.—My first syllable is com- 


pany, my second shuns company, my 
third calls company, and my whole en- 
tertains comany. Give it up? Why, 
co—nun-drum, of course! : 
ConFipENce.—Bertha: Grandma, is 
oor teef good ?” Grandma: ‘No, dar- 


ling, I’ve got none now, unfortunately.”” 


Bertba: ‘‘Then I'll give oo my nuts to 
mind till come back.” 

- Anagram.—The following is a happy 
transposition, avd teaches a_ valuable 
lesson: 

Pray tell me where is Christianity ? 
Transpose the letters, “Tis in charity. 


‘‘T resort to wine to stimulate my 


wits,’’ said a young ependthrift to an 
old one. ‘‘Ab,” replied the veteran, 


‘“‘That is the way I began, but now I 
have toresort to my witstoget my wine.’ 


A musical critic has told us, in strict 
confidence, that he is always pleased 


when he sees a young lady devote tie 


self to the study of the harp or the vio- 
loncello. It is one less to play the 
piano, he says. | 

A friend of ours is bent on going to 
sea. He has been re'dng the Enoch 
Arden class of stories till his soul is fired 
with an ambition to be wrecked and 
come home and find bis wife married to 
some other fellow. 


The following ‘‘notis’” was posted on 
the door of a Virginia blacksmith shop: 
copartnership heretofore resisting be- 
tween me and More Skioneris hereby re- 
eolved. Dem whit owes the firm will 
seitle wid me, and dem what the firm 
owes will seitie wid Mose.” 

‘*How does it come, Jones, that you 


made an assignment?” Jons: ‘Well, 
I made ic for the relief of creditors.’’ 


"Why, how were your creditors reliev- 


ed?” Jones: ‘‘Uh, you cee, I reliev- 
ed them. from the trouble of constantly 
expecting something and being disappoint- 
ed.” 

A German minister was walking in a 
procession at the head of his parish oners 
over cultivated fields, in order to procure 
a blessing upon the crops. When he 
came to one of unpremising appearance 
he would pass on, sayiug: ‘‘Here pray- 
ers and singing will avail nothing; this 
must have manure.” 

you have got twins at your 
house,” said Mrs. Bezumbe to little Tom- 
my Samuelson. ‘‘Yes, ma’am; two of 
*em.” ‘*What are you goirg to call 
them ?” “Thunder and Lightning.” 
‘‘Why, those are siiange names to c:ll 
children,” ‘‘ Well, that’s what pa c.:lled 
them as soon as he heard they were in 
the house.” | | 


In all policies of insurance these, 
among other questions, occur: ‘Age of 
father, if living ?” ‘‘Age of mother, if 
A man in the country who 
filled up an application, made his father’s 
age, ‘‘if living,’’ one hundred and twelve 
years, and his mother’s, one bund:ed and 
two. The agent was amuzed at this, and 
fancied he had secured an excellent cus- 
tomer 


A certain Jawyer had hie portrait 


taken in bis favorite attitude—standing 


with his hand in his pocket. His friends 
and clients went to see it, and every- 
body exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, bow like! It’s 
the very picture of him!’ An old 
farmer, however, diszented. ‘*‘Don’t 


you see,” said he, ‘‘he bas got his hand 


in bis own pocket? ’I'would Le as like 


again if he had it in some b dy else’s.” 


Spirits in the Cruet. 


At a spiritual exhibition at the Mani- 
cipal Court room last week some dozen 
ladies received bouquets ftom invisible 
hands by thrusting their own bands into 
a slit in a cloth cabinet. One lady who 
received a beautiful lot of geranium 
flowers from a spirit hand, found, on re- 
turning home, much to her surprise, thaf 
they were plucked from her own window 
plants, although when she left the house 
she locked the doors and eaw her plants 
all safe. The uext day her husband 
sweetened his tea with salt from the su- 
gar-bowl, and seasoned his ham with sul- 
phor from the mustard cruet, and sweet- 
ened water from the vinegar bottle. He 
was about getting his back up at the 
careleseness of the cook, when his wife 
told him it must have been the work of 
the spirits. Lesson: Don’t try to de- 
ceive your wife with a flowers stolen 
from her own plants; if you do, she'll de- 
prive you of the night-key.— Brunswick, 
Me., Telegraph. 


A farmer once had a dispute with his 
landlord about a barn, and he could not 
come to a settlement with him, so be re- 
solved to have a lawyer’s advise. Ac- 
cordingly he proceeded to the office of 
one of the limbs of the law, and stated 
his case. After pocketing his fee, the 
lawyer told him that, ‘‘in the eye of the 
law, his barn was forfeited; but if his 
landlord was not an austere man, to offer 
him an equivalent, and get two arbitra- 
tors and an umpire to put the matter in 
a train of conclusion.” ‘‘Thank you, 
vas ly,’’ said the farmer; aud hurrying 
home to his neighbors, he called them 
to,e her and informed them that ‘‘he 
had seen the learned man, who told bim 
that in the eye of the law his barn was 
mc ri‘fied; but, if his landlord was an 
oyster-man, to offer him an elephant and 
two cart o’ potatoes and a trumpeter to 
put the matter in a train of confusion.” 


As music is not a universally acquired 
art, the singing is too often left iu the 
hande of choirs. It is quite a mistake to 
suppose that a choir or quartet excludes 
good congregational singing. But it 
takes much time and trouble to develop 
good singing in achurch. Too often we 
are reminded of the story that tells how 
a lady met an old friend on the street. 
After greeting she asked what her friend 
was doing? ‘‘Oh, 1am singing in the 
St. Dollarus.”’ ‘‘Oh,” said the friend, 
“how delightful to have a fine voice to 
worship God with!’’ ‘‘Oh,” said the 
singer, ‘‘I don’t worship God, I sing in 
the quartet.’’ 


The late Earl of Mayo, when Lord 


Amongst other creatures which he had 
imported was a female ema. Whilst 
his lordship waz away from home on one 
cecasion, the emu laid an egg, and his 
perplexed bailiff, writing to inform him 
of the occurrence, began his letter as fol- 
lows: ‘‘In the absence of your lordship, 
I put the egg under the greatest goose I 
could find.’’ 


‘*Shall not the Judge of all the earth 
do right?”’ Then never let us repine at 
his dispensations as if he did wrong. 


0. HERRMANN FRANK VEEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


HATS CAPS 


332-386 KEARNY STREET, 


Bet. & Prive FTs. - 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES 


03” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade;’’ at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


San FRANCISCO 


‘The Pacific” 
Purchasing Agency. 
For the purpose of facilitating communieation 


between the readers of Tue Pacrrio and ite ad- 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 


gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 


articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuivously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO. 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 
Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, UAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUGE. 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


03” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


W. F Griswold 
| 


Has removed to.... 


| 1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY ST. 


Naas, was fond of acclimatising animals. | 


Union Savings Banb 
Broapway anp Streets, 

OAKLAND. 

Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,000. 

Reserve Fund, (Dec.,'79) $31 ooo. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORg; 
J. West Martin, 


John C. Hayes, W. W. Crane, J 
8. Huff, R. 8. Farrelly, 
R. W. Kirkham, uel Woods, 
Chas. W. Howard, William Meek, © 
D. Henshaw Ward Chauncey Taylor 
E. A. Haines, Hiram tise 
J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer, 
J. WEST MARTIN  Presideng 
H. A. President 
and Treagurer 
» DECEMBER 8lst, 1878, 
Notes, secured by mortgages worth 


double the amount loaned - $1,462.73, b& 
Notes, P securities - - 10.685 00 
Bonds - 
Real estate 


$1,772,991 39 
Due Depositors, Dec. 31st, 1878, - $1,267,530 49 


INTEREST will be allowed or all deposits re. 


maining three calendar months, beginning from 
the first of month succeeding the date of 
d it. 

mittances from the country may be made 


by Express or Check upon Banks in San Frap. 
cisco, and book will be returned. 


LOANS made only upon Mortgage of Rea} 
Estate and Bonds 


mm 1852, 


ARMES & DALLAM. 


Importers and Jobbers of 
HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STa:- 
TIONERY, SHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO. 


Agents For 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘“‘NO BRAND” PARLOR MATCH- 


ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAP SE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PA BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


2240 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


117 O’F Street, San Francisco. 


JOHN SKINKER, 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 


Coast for 
DU § SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 
Blasting 9 Mining 9 Cannon, 
| —aAaND— 
MUS POWDER. 
Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


SHEW’S 


Photogr phic Gallery! 


No. KEARNY ST. 


Aut Krxps or WorK EXECUTED 
IN Brest STYLE AND AT 
LoweEstT PRICES. 


o>” The best Cabinet Photographs, $3 
per dozen. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 
Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF HomaopaT#y,) 


125 Turk Street, - San Francisco 
Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a.m. and 7 

apr13-tf 


MAPS 


VERY KIND. 
WARREN HOLT, 


413 Montgomery Street 
apr13-tf 


CLAY STREET, 


toConsumers. Equality to 
No Humbug. No Tricks _” 
List of Frices gent free on applica-iom 


SAN FRANCISCO. CAL- 
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Miséellany.- world, ‘‘As you treat my Saviour, so | Philosophical Waifs. fFougehold. SOAP 
ehall you treat me. I[ will not accept l : h frierd ' poses ever used. It is full weight, neatly 
REST. deemer. If you spit in his face it is as if| Faults are thick where love is thin. Do not put soap in the water with | value by its use. “Depot, 215 Olay kt on 


which you clean a mirror; it is almost 
im eas to polish the glass if soap is’ 
used, 


Fair and softly goes far in a day. 
Shallow streams make most din. 
What is enough was never little. 
Diffidence is the right eye of prudence. 


you spit in mine, for I am one with my 
Lord and Master.”’ 

May God baptize the Church with Holy 
Ghost power and Holy Ghost living, so 
that we may live lives of a sublime crea- 


> 


Rest is not quitting 
The busy career; 
t is the fitting 
f self to one’s sphere. 


This Fine Washing Powder is now sent 

to every State and Territory on the ~ 
: Coast, and is fast working its 
MERINGUED Eeos.—A pretty dish of way east of the moun- 


J 


’Tis loving and serving 


. The highest and best; tion; and so that, going forth to Jesus| He sups ill who eats up all at dinner. | eggs 18 made by whipping the whites to tains. we 
‘Tis onward, unswerving, outside the camp, the Church may take| Hobby-horses are dearer than Arabi- ; 4 stiff meringue and ropping great spoon- a=: Aa 
And this is true rest, her proper place, the place of testimony | ans. : fuls of this on q stone-china or block-tig ; | oti 
—vJohn 8. Dwight. | and witness-bearing until he come. — silver platter. Make a hole in the 
Rev. A. Brown, London. §000'| center of each heap, lay a raw yolk in 
Entire Sanctification. tool. h ing can be done with 
well _ | each, set in the oven until the meringue half the labor if you use 
We have met friends recently who do Giving Faith. t | at gives you | is firn, pepper and salt, put a bit of but- this fine powder according to in- 
not see the necessity of laying such stress : ! water. ies lik ter on every yolk, and send to table in structions. Send 10 cents in stamps 
This spurious trust in Christ following Where might is master, justice is ser- | the dish. and get a trial package. Tell your grocer 


upon the definite experience of entire 


bout it andinduce him to keepit. Itis worth | | 
sanctification from all sin. Some of the | a superficial repentance, which has never vant : F mee P eit 
reasons for definite utterances on the sub- | felt the desperate sinfulness and real mis-| Better ask twice than lose your way Address Cli | 
iect of entire sanctification are: 1. The | ery of sin, has furnished our churches | 0Nce. pad 
prevailing, actual and practical unbelief | with a numerous class of members, aptly You cannot pull hard with a broken care | Our own | 
among the doctrine | described by the prophet Micah: ‘‘The | rope. the "They Brand Finest SILVER P ILL. | 

d experience; 2. The fact that, wher-| sin of Israel is great and unrepented of : Tag wee . | BAHT 

ble or experience of the Christian meets | faithful. and pungent preacher, who te — — 
euch and malicious opposition | preaches with his fixed on the great Double charging will break even a PARLO R OIL. i 
from tbe devil or mistaken men as entire | white throne and the descending Judge, | 9 
sanctification; 4. All the best. interests of | is to dislodge professors from their imag- Sit in your placeand none can make Book. BRS i 
the Church and the individual believer | inary trust in a Saviour who does not | you rise. HEART TONIC | 
depend on a genuine experience of this | save them, and probe deeply their hearts Many talk like philosoph d ji for SSMIT H 

in the hearts of the members of the | festering with ly which been hast- | like fools, cy uve | half peck of peas, one small onion; two Cal | | 
Church. The use of definite terms and | ily pronounced healed, ‘‘slightly healed.”’ Being on the sea, sail; being on the nie 4 milk; three nya ea , cure Heart Disease. y | aad ey 3, 
scriptural, in definite testimony to this} Many of us have incautiously said to | jand. settle. : rs Ja J. MACK & CO., PooR 
have heard it said, ‘‘Some object to hear- | we have thrust the heart through and th OF big and feathers, many go to oil pods SOAP, | 
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] for no one. | of the water in which they are cooked, | gmith’s Cash Store, 116 & 117 Clay St.,8.F.. | 


ed by a holy life, would object to the an- 
gelic and saintly ery of ‘*Holy, holy, ho- 
ly,” and thus publish their coming ehort 
of the experience. 2. While holiness 
does not consist alone in the one item of 
entire. sanctification in the initial cleans- 
ing, yet there cannot be in any soul true, 
rfect holiness which does not contain 
and retain the item of cleansing. Its at- 
tainment and retention is ‘‘by faith.” 
The facts of Christian experience are 
known in two ways: 1. By the testimony 
of the believer; 2. By acorroborative life. 
Withholding the testimony is robbing 
God of half his glory before men, and is 
full of soul-peril. Yet we do not here 
stick always for set phrases in testimony ; 
if any man’s holiness can only be discov- 
ered from the words of his testimony, it 
is likely a spurious article. We do, how- 
ever, plead for testimony so explicit as to 
sound the truth in unbelievers’ ears, and 
to give hope of life to the hungering and 
thirsting soul. There are in every Chria- 
tian church, we suppose, antagonists to 
entire sanctification. There are also souls 
hungering for full salvation. The need 
of the hour is definite teaching and testi- 
mony in our pulpits and pews on the doc- 
trine and experience of entire sanctifica- 
tion. John Wesley said, wherever the 
interest in this grace languished, all the 
interests of the Church languished unto 
death.—ZJndia Watchman. 


A Clever Swindle. 


A New York correspondent of a Wes- 
tern paper relates an incident that he saw 
—or invented—on a ferrybcat: A beau- 
tiful girl with large blue eyes and golden 
hair, but shabbily dressed, greatly interest- 
ed alarge crowd of gentlemen on one 
of the East River ferryboats the other 
day by singing very eweetly and tender- 


ly the well-known bymn, ‘Jesus, lover 


of my soul.’’ As she concluded one verse, 
a large, well-dressed man called a deck 
hand and ordered bim to put her out of 
the cabin. She looked around despair- 
ingly and burst into tears. There were 
cries of ‘*Throw him overboard,’ ‘‘Let 
her alone. Shame !” The large man, who 
looked like a railroad president, insisted ; 
said that the deck band was doing his 
duty, and that the ferry company had 
ordered all nuisances suppressed. He 
acknowledged that he had complained of 
her. The murmurs of discontent and 
anger arose around him, at which he 
seemed somewhat disconcerted, and ap- 
proaching the girl, said; ‘‘What’s the 
matter, sissy ?’’ And she told her piti- 
ful story of a sick mother, a dead father, 
no work, hunger, distrees, and her an- 
xiety to get employment. ‘‘ Oh, don’t 
sead me to prison, ’’ she cried, breaking 
completely dowa. The large man was 
abashed, and the crowd looked angry 
and scornful again. He at once apolo- 
gized, and, to show his regret for his 
biunder, immediately took out a five-dol- 
lar bill which he dropped into his hat. 
Then he passed the hat, which was soon 
filled with money. After the passengers 
had left the boat, he joined the girl and 
they went off together. He was a_ well- 
known clever confidence man, and the 


—e woman was his wife, as clever as 
| 


— 


One Secret of Weakness 


I believe the greatest weakness of the 
Church to-day is her accursed worldliness. 
What is not done by them who bear the 
uame of Jesus Christ now ? What are 
hot some of our sanctuaries coming to ? 
As a minister of the gospel, I say it with 
the deepest regret, my sorrowful convic- 
tion is this—tbat some ministers are lead- 
lug in these things. I long for the time 
when the church shall take her proper 
place — and her place is ‘‘outside the 
Camp, bearing his reproach.” While we 
have members of our churches who sit at 
the Lord’s table on Sunday, and go to the 
theater on Monday, without solema pro- 
test from the minister in his pulpit; whilet 
the world is creeping more and more into 
Our congregations, and the clear line of 
demarcation between Christ and Belial is 


gradually being effaced, bow can the 


Church improve? We ehall never win 
people by meeting the world. May we 
ave grace to take our place by the cru- 
cified Christ. The world does not like 
bim more than it did 1850 years ago. 
7€ true to him, and the world will vot 
ike you any mre than it liked Chriet. 


Stand by Ubrist and say to the godless 


committing him to the teacher, we have 
thought to be too harsh and severe for 
our sentimental age, and have unwieely 
discharged, and have assumed the office 
of a paidagogos to Christ, and we have 
25 the way, and misled a priceless 
eoul, 

Many modern teachers fall into the 
error of treating saving faith as an un- 
aided intellectual act, to be performed at 
will, at any time. It is rather a spiritual 
act, possible only when prompted by the 
Holy Spirit, who incites to faith only 
when he sees true repentance and a 
hearty surrender to God. Then the 
Spirit reveals Christ and assists to grasp 
him. In the refutation of the high pre- 
destinarian doctrine that faith is an irre- 
sistible grace sovereignly bestowed upon 
the elect, there is great danger of falling 
into the opposite error, called Pelagian- 
ism, which makes saving faith an exer- 
cise which the natural man is competent 
to put forth without the help of the Holy 
Spirit. The real gnilt of unbelief lies in 
that voluntary indifference toward Christ 
and impenitence of heart in which the 
Holy Spirit caunot inspire saving faith .— 
Rev. Daniel Steele, D.D. 


General Grant’s Biography in Brief. 


Born at Mount Pleasant, O....April 27, 1822 
Entered West Point Military Academy. . 1839 
Graduated and entered the Army....... 1843 
Commissioned Full Lieutenant. Sept.30, 1845 
Promoted to First Lieutenant. .Sept. 8, 1847 
Married to Miss Julia T. Dent......... 1848 
Promoted to Captain.......... Aug. 4, 
July 31, 1854 
Reported for duty to Gov. Yates. April 19,1861 
Made Colonel 21st Regt. Ill. Vol.June 17, 1861 
Commissioned Brigadier-Gen. Vol. Aug.7, 1861 


Battle of Belmont........... .- Nov. 7, 1861 
Captured Fort Henry.......... Feb. 6, 1862 
Captured Fort Donelson...... Feb. 16, 1862 
Battle of Shiloh ............ April 6, 7, 1862 
Vicksburg captured............ July 4, 1863 
Promoted to Major-General, Regular 


July, 1863 
Battle of Chattanooga .... Nov. 24, 25, 1864 
Made Lieutenant-General..... March 9, 1864 
Moved on Richmond........... May 3, 1864 


Battle of the Wilderness. ... May 5, 6, 7, 1864 

Battle of Spottsylvania Court House | 
May 9-12, 1864 


Petersburg—first attack....... June 17, 1864 
Petersburg—second assault....July 30, 1864 
Petersburg captured........... April 2, 1865 
Richmond Captured...........April 3, 1865 
Lee surrendered............... April 9, 1865 
Commissioned General........ July 25, 1866 
Made Secretary of War....... Aug. 12, 1867 
Nominated for President at Chicago 


Renominated at Philadelphia. ..June 5, 1872 
Retired from the Presidential office 


March 5, 1877 
Began his foreign tour........ May 17, 1877 
Returned via San Francisco. ..Sept. 20, 1879 
Received in Chicago.......... Nov. 12, 1879 
Made tour in Mexico.................. 1880 
Second tour in Mexico................ 1881 
Located in New York......°°****...... 1882 
Placed on the retired list...... March 3, 1885 


Died at 8:08 o’clock, Thursday, July 
23, 1885, aged 63 years 2 months 26 
days. 


Well Paid. 


A story is told of a poor soldier hav- 
ing one day called at the shop of a hair- 
dresser who was busy with his cus- 
tomers, and asked relief, stating that be 
had stayed beyond his leave of absence, 
and unless he could get a lift on the 
coach, fatigue and severe punishment 
awaited him. The hair-dresser listened 
to his story respectfully, and gave him a 
guinea ($5) ‘‘God bless you, sir!’’ ex- 
claimed the soldier, astonished at the 
amount. ‘‘How can I repay you? I 
have nothing in the world but this,’’ 
pulling out a dirty piece of paper from 
ehis pocket. ‘‘It is a recipe for making 
blacking. It is the best that ever was 
eeen; many a half-guinea I have had for 
it from the officers, and many bottles 
have [ sold. May you be able to get 
something for it to repay you for your 
kindness to a poor soldier.” Oddly 
enough, that dirty piece of paper proved 
worth half a million of money to the 
hair-dresser. It-was no less than the re- 
cipe for the famous Day & Martin's 
blacking, the hair-dresser being the late 
wealthy Mr. Day, whose manufactory is 
one of the notabilities of the city of Lon- 
dov.— Ex. 


Of all the auguich in the world, the-e 
is nothing like this—the sense of God 


without the tense of nearness to bim.— 


| Elizabeth Prentiss 


God hath often a great share in a lit- 
tle house. 

A single factis worth a ship-load of 
argument, 

A nimble ninepence is better than a 
slow shilling. 

Knaves imagine nothing can be done 
without knavery. 

In a thousand pound of law there’s 
not on ounce of love. 

He hatha good judgment that relieth 
not wholly on his own. 

Two sparrows on the same ear of 
corn are not long friends. 

An honest man is not the worse be- 
cause a dog barks at him. 

Friendship consists not in saying 
‘*What’s the best news ?” | 

Presumption first blinds a man and 
then sets him a running. : 

He that pelts every barking dog must 
pick up a great many stones. 

Some had rather guess at much than 
take the pains to learn a little. 


Many come t> bring their clothes to | 


church, rather than themselves. 


Applause is the spur of noble minds; 
the end, the aim of weak ones. 


Experience without learning is better 
than learning without experience. 


It is pleasant enough going afoot when 
you lead your horse by the bridle. | 

It is a sin against hospitality to open 
your doors and shut up your countenance. 

He that cheats me once, shame fall 
him; if he cheat me twice, shame fall 
me. 

Ladies of fashion starve their happi- 
ness to feed their vanity, and their love 
to feed their pride. 


Most of our misfortunes are more sup- 
portable than the comments of our 
friends upon them. 


Pressing Forward. 


If there is one thing which leads to 
discouragement in the religious life, it is 
the constant looking back, and viewing 
in all their hideousness the sins of the 
past. Such a person makes God untrue, 
for He bas promised, with all the sacred- 
ness of his divine nature, that they who 
come to penitence, confessing their sins, 
shall be torgiven. ‘*Though thy sins be 
as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; 
though they are red like crimson, they 
shall be as wool.’’ Aud again, ‘‘I have 
blotted out as a thick cloud thy sins; re- 
turn unto me, for I have redeemed thee”’ ; 
and still again, ‘‘If we confess our sinus, 
God is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins and to cleanse us from uarighteous- 
ness.” 

These words have been written for 
those persons who are in the habit (un- 
consciously it may be) of continually 
bringing up the past as a reminder, in- 
stead of urging the friend to look for- 
ward, for a faint heart never won any- 
thing that was valuable, especially a 
spiritual victory. Let the reclaimed man 


take rest and happiness, and be assured | 


that God is faithful in his promises. 
Christ has taken thy burden, ‘‘the bur- 
den of thy sin; the burden of thy pas- 
-ivna; the burden of thy restlessness; the 
burden of thy desires; the burden of thy 
feara.’’ All that is required of thee is to 


arouse thyself to noble action; let thy 


longings after God grow more and more 
earnest day by day, and then you will 
draw fresh strength out of thy weakness, 
and you ‘‘will go from strength to 
strength,’’ until at last the door will be 
opened, and thy poor, struggling, bat- 
tling, bat victorious body and soul will 
be given ap eternal rest, for you have at 
last uvercome the world.—The Christian 
Woman. 


Tur Stupy or MopEern LancuaGes—How can a 
man become first-rate in chemistry or medicine if 
he does not understand German and French inti- 
mately ? Wil he turn to Greek books to learn 
hysical geography, or botany, or mining? What 
fcombined mechanism, or the strength of materi- 
Is; what of engineering and high mathematics; 
what about land surveying, or even aboutthe or- 
panising of national institutious, does he expect to 

earn anywhere but in modern languages? The 
practical men of our —_ are aware that no accom- 

lishment olarship can su ede the 

nowledge vf our European tongues; that the 
time. ne occupied by any real mastery of 
the ancients is too formidable a price to pay when 
imposed on thestudcnts of a university },omiscu- 
ously. It therefore appears undeniable that, 
stea in and Greek, French and German are 
now the two langu that ought to be made the 
basis of goneral cultivaticn, whilo Latin and Greek 
like Ifebrew, or Arabic, or Sanccrit, ought to be left 
to aspecial class of students.— Fraser’s Magazine 


pepper and salt, and put over the fire. 
When very hot stir in the floured butter, 


] and, when this is mixed, the milk, scald- 


ed. Stir three minutes and pour out 
into a dish lined with strips of fried 
bread. 


ADIRONDACK Corn-Breap .—Five great 
spoonfuls Indian meal; three great spoon- 
fuls wheat flour; five eggs well beaten— 
whites and yolks separately; one table- 
spoonful white sugar; one small teacupful 
melted butter; one teaspoonful soda dis- 
solved in hot water; two teaspoonfuls 
cream tartar sifted into the flour; one pint of 
milk, or enough to make batter about the 
consistency of pound cake. Melt, but 
do not heat the butter; add to the milk 
and beaten yolks; next the soda; then the 
meal, alternately with the whites; then 
the sugar; lastly the flour through which 
the cream tartar has been sifted, stirring 
it lightly and swiftly. Bake in a broad, 


shallow pan, in a tolerably brisk oven— | 


or, if you prefer, in muffin-rings.— Break- 


fast, Luncheon and Tea. 


— 


How to Hang Pictures. 


One of the cardinal principles necessary 
to learn about hanging pictures is the fact 
that the light on a picture should come 


from the same side as the light in the 


picture. 

A picture highly worked up in detail 
should be hung closer to the eye thana 
strong, broad composition, in which all 
the parts are put on inmasses. 

Pictures immediately on the line of 
average sight should be hung flat on the 
wall, while those above it should be 
slightly tipped forward. 

Large pictures in heavy frames should 


never be hung over sofas or chairs that 


are placed close to the wall. 

Groups of pictures can only be ef- 
fective when there is harmony in subject 
and color, and similarity in framing. 

No grosser absurdities are committed 
in the way of picture decorations than in 


the adornment of the walls of the aver- | 


age dining room. 

Representations of strings of fish just 
hauled from the water and seemiug yet 
to gasp for breath, of groups of dead 
birds and noble deer struggling in the 
deathagony or fleeing for life before 
their pursuers, are far from appetizing, 
and a perpetual plea for the doctrine of 
vegetarianism, But few pictures should 
ever be hung in the dining room, and the 
greatest care should be taken in their 
selection. 

Family pictures have no business in 
any room in the house but the family. 
No one is interested in them except 
the immediate family, and not once ina 
hundred thousand times is a family picture 
a thing of beauty, or calculated to embel- 
lish the barest wall. 

Mariage cirtificates, Masonic cirtifi- 
cates, or anything of that kind, are not 
pictures at all, and should never have a 
frame about them. 


Garibaldi’s Patience. 


It is related that one evening in 1861, 
as General Garibaldi was going home, he 
met a Sardinian shepherd lamenting the 
loss of a lamb out of his flock. Gari- 


baldi at once turned to his staff, and an- 


nounced his intention of scouring the 
mountain in search of the lamb. A grand 
expedition was immediately ‘organized. 
Lanterns were brought, and old officers 
of many a campaign started off, full of 
zeal, to hunt the fugitive; but no lamb 
was found, and the soldiers were order- 
ed to their beds. The next morning 
Garibaldi’s attendant found him in bed 
fast asleep. He was surprised at this, 
for the General was always up before 
anybody elee. The attendant went off 
eoftly, and returned in half an hour. 
Garibaldi still slept. After another de- 
lay, the attendant waked him. The 
General rubbed his eyes; and so did the 
attendant, when he saw the old warrior 
take from under the covering the loet 
lamb, and bid him convey it to the shep- 
herd. The General had kept up the 
search through the night until he found 
it.—Selected. 


God isasun. He is the infinite good. 
Nothing but a living, sensible communion 
with him can displace heaviness from the 
heart and shed happinees over the life.— 


| T. Pearson. 
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Rev. Dr. J. A. Benton says: 


“We have also Cram’s Atlas for a number of weeks, and we have examined it with some care, 


and we are able to say, that its excellence grows upon us. | 
Its lines are fine, yet clear and distinct, and its outlines, prominent. It is quite full, 


the times. 


It is fresh and accurate, and abreast of 


and gives a fair impression of all parts of the world. Its charts and plates are instructive, and 


well executed. Its statistics are many and valuable. | 
No house full of children to be taught, or of grown people that still 


large for desk or table. 


It is manageable in size, and not too 
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so desirable in halls and libraries. 
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GENTS wanted for the History of Chris- 
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world. Terms free. Stinson & Co., Publish- 
ers, Portland, Maine. m4-26t 
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large. 

One result of the recent revival in 
Nashville is the closing of the bars on all 
the steamboats of one line, whose owner 
has also subscribed $1,000 for the Y. M. 
C. A. building. 

The Idaho Legislature passed a law 
prohibiting any one telonging to an or- 
ganization that teaches or practices polyg- 
amy from voting, holding office, or 
serving as a juror. 

The cattlemen propose a division of 
Dakota on the Missouri river, that por- 
tion east of the river being an agricultural 
State, and that west, with the eastern 
part of Montana, being reserved for the 
cattlemen. 

Daring last month 7,120 passengers 
arrived in this city by rail and water, and 
5,354 departed. Of the arrivals 2,369 
were from China and Japan. For the 
seven months of the current year the ar- 
rivals have been 47,343, against 33,809 
departures. 

Charles Dudley Warner pronounces 

the weekly newspaper published in the 
Elmira Reformatory the most decent 
family newspaper in the county, adding 
wittily, ‘‘It has nothing in it that would 
injure a prisoner, and you cannot afford 
to send some of our papers to the 
prisons.”’ 

Mrs. Mary B. Willard, who has so 
long and so ably edited the Union-Sig- 
nal, is about to spend a year in Europe 
with her two daughters. Last week the 
editorial staff and employes of that paper 
had a pleasant picnic in Evanston, at 
which there was a general leave-taking 
and bidding good-bye to the voyagers. 

‘The savings-bank deposits in England 
amount to 50 cents an inhabitant, while 
those of the United States amount to $20. 
About 200,000 of the workmen of Phila- 
delphia have $24,000,000 deposited in 
their Savings Fund Society. In New 
York 1,165,174 depositors, or 1 in every 
5 of the population of the State, have 
$437,107 ,501 in their savings-banks. 
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Warlike preparations continue on the 
Afghan frontier. 

There were 4,282 new cases of cholera 
in Spain last week. 

Of the 181 churches in Edinburgh, 
124 are Presbyterian. 

The Russians propose to increase the 
military strength of Merv. | | 


A disastrous earthquake has visited 
several cities in Asiatic Russia. 


The twenty-seventh anniversary of the 
eompletion of the first Atlantic cable was 
celebrated in London by a banquet given 
by Cyrus W. Field. 

Austria has formally notified the Unit- 
ed» States Government that the appoint- 
iment of Keiley as Minister to that coun- 
try is not acceptable. : 


The English steamer Arawa has re- 
turned from a voyage rouad the globe 
made in 73 days, 54 hours, the fastest 
passage round the world. 


The Methodists in the West Indies 
propose to celebrate the centennial of the 
establishment of their church in Antigua 
in 1786 by Bishop Coke. 


A consignment of bumble-bees was re- 
cently sent to New Zealand to fertilize 
the blossoms of the clover, which grows ’ 
readily there but does not seed. 


The British and Foreign Bible Society, 
with the National Bible Society of Scot- 
land, are to issue a new editiun of the 
Chinese New Testament with Japanese 
points. 

A copy of the first book printed in 
English, the “‘Recuytell of the Historyes 
of Troye,” was lately sold at auction in 

London for £1,820, or $9,100. In 1756 
it was bought for eight guineas, or $42. 


Since July 26, 1866, when the Atlan- 
tic cable was successfully laid, there bas 
been constant telegraphic communica- 
tion with Europe through some of the 
lines of which that was the pioneer. 


The French Chambers have passed a 
bill reviving an obsolete law of the 
Revolution, voting 400,000 francs for 
the education and board of the seventh 
child in French families of necessitous 
circumstances. 


Missionaries in far-off countries, like 
Burmah, say that a great deal of infidel 
literatare is being distributed among the 
natives, especially among teachers. Bun- 
dies of documents, including Ingeraoll’s 
lectures in the native tongues, are sent 
into towns and villages for free circula- | 
tion. 
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The memorial address on the death of 
General Grant was delivered before the 
Association Sunday afternoon, August 
2d, by the Rev. David Wills, D.D., 
Chaplain U.S. A. The ball was filled 
with young men, and a most interesting 
address was given by the Chaplain of 
‘ over an hour in length. The singing 
ql was appropriate to the occasion, and was 

under the direction of Professor Ogilvie. 

On Thursday evening, August 20th, 
_ there is to be a concert of rare merit, 
given in the Association hall, by the 

Musical and Literary Committee, for the 

purpose of purchasing a new piano for 

the hall. The music will be under the 
direction of Miss Ellen Coursen and her 
young ladies’ choral of twenty voices. 
The.cards.of..ad mission. will be 50 cents. 
- Miss Coursen and her young ladies give 
_ their services for the ,accasion,, aud the 
committee are exceedingly anxious that 
the hall should be filled as it no doubt 


will be. All friends of the Association 


way in.” After Belmont, though an un- 
known Brigadier, he telegraphed to Hal- 
leck: ‘*With permission, I will take and 
hold Fort Henry.” After tardy permis- 
sion came, he telegraphed to Halleck: 
‘‘Fort Henry is ours. I shall take and 
destroy Fort Donelson on the 8th.’’ 
After the battle of Five Forks, Grant, 
wrapped in his blue overcoat, sat out in 
front of his tent, awaiting news from 
Sheridan. 
with him in the wet woods. ~ Presently a 
messenger from Sheridan said, ‘‘Five 
Forks is won!’ Grant listened, went 
alone into his tent, wrote an order, sent 
away an orderly, and, coming out, re- 
marked quietly, *‘I have ordered an at- 
tack all along the line.”” His whole ca- 
reer is full of these displays of his great- 
ness. After Corinth, Buell criticised him 
for fighting with the Tennessee river be- 
hind him. He said, ‘‘You could not 
retreat.”’ Grant said, ‘‘We did not want 
to retreat.’’ ‘‘But your plans might 
have failed, and you had transportation 
for only 10,000 of your 40,000 men.” 
Grant replied, ‘‘By the time we would 
have retreated the transports would have 
carried all there would have been left of 
us.”’ 
It is refreshing to study this man’s 
patriotism. He offered his services to 
the Government in Springfield over and 
over again, only to have them refused. 
At last, he was granted a place at a 
clerk’s desk, and rejoiced that he was 
doing something for the defense of the 
country. After Shiloh he was stripped 
of all command, and practically put un- 
der arrest. Yet he did what he could to 
aid his superiors. After he was- again 
restored to the service, he wrote General 
Halleck: ‘‘I will again assume command, 
and give every effort for the success of 
the cause. Under the worst circum- 
stances, I would do the same.” His soul 
burned with unabating zeal for the coun- 
try. When starting on his journey around 
the world, he said: ‘‘I believe firmly that 
if our country ever comes into trial again 
young men will spring up equal to the 
occasion, and if one fails there will be 
another to take his place.” Again he 
said: ‘‘If our country could be saved or 
ruined by the efforts of one man, we 
should not have a country. What saved 
the Union was the coming forward of the 
young men of the nation. They came 
from their homes and their fields as they 
did in the time of the Revolution, giving 


everything to the country.” 


No man more clearly than General 
Grant saw the one supreme figure of the 
war—the common soldier. He has ded- 
icated his ‘‘Memoirs’’ to ‘‘the American 
soldier and sailor.” As we look upon 
the luminous history of this struggle, the 
first form that comes out of the smoke of 
battle and rises in the chariot of fire be- 
fore our weeping eyes is that supreme 
patriot — the common soldier who, 
at the firat tap of the war drum, 
Sprang from the couch of his ease 
and the home of his comfort, armed amid 
the gathering darkness of impending peril, 
took a hasty farewell of wife and loved 
ones, and went forth to hunt for masked 
batteries in the darkness, and to die, if 
need be, rather than survive his imperiled 
liberties; who actually bared his bosom 


} to storms of iron and rows of glistening 


steel; who did press over the breast works, 
and rush across slippery fields, and stand 
mute under hostile guns; who did act- 
ually stand in death’s highway that the 
republic might be saved. We do see first 
of all, and, in the impartial judgment of 
infinite equity, above all, the supreme 
patriot of the war—the coMMON SOLDIER. 
Honor to whom honor is due. Grant 
said: ‘The humblest soldier who carried 
a musket is entitled to as much credit for 
the result of the war as those who were 
in command.”’ 

The lustre of this great man is increas. 
ed by his love of peace. He said in 
Guild Hall, ‘‘Although a soldier by edu- 
cation and profession, I have never felt 
any sort of fondness for war, and have 
never advocated it except as a means of 
peace.” He said to the Peace Society 
in Birmingham, ‘‘It has been my mis- 
fortune to be engaged in more battles 
than any other General on the other side 
of the Atlantic, but there never was a 
time during my command when | would 
not have gladly chosen some settlement 
by reason rather than by the sword.”’ 
Listen to his words to Bismarck, ‘‘The 
trath is, 1am more of a farmer than a 
soldier; I take little interest in military 
affairs, and although I entered the army 
thirty-five years ago and have been in 
two wars, | never went into the army 
without regret, and never retired without 
pleasure.’’ I remember how he empha- 
sized his satisfaction over the treaty of 
Washington, by which the Alabama 
claims were settled without a war. He 
said tome: “I regard that as the firat of 
along series to follow which will ulti- 
mately supersede war. England and the 
United States are so far advanced that 
such settlements are possible. Soon Ger- 
many will join in this policy. When 
two or three more nations come up to 
this level, they will not allow the other 
nations to go to war.” How simple he 
made the way appear for the coming of 
that time when wars shall be no more! 

There is no side of this wonderful 
character that does not charm Us as we 
study it. Through all the changes of 
his most eventful life he remained the 
same simple, modest, tender, sympathetic 
man. He was too great to waste his 


strength in ostentation. His gentle na- 
‘ture: was drawn ‘to little children, and 


they ran after him in our streets and 
clung to him in our homes. He was as 
magnanimous as he was great. When 


should secure their tickets at once. 


necessary, he ordered Sheridan to “‘lay 


Two or three staff officers sat. 


| Republic, and on his-sword ‘I read ‘‘ Mer- 


not allow any personal feelings to enter 
into such a matter.” To-day, as the 
Union and Confederate soldiers mingle 
their tears over his bier and recall hia 
greatness, there comes up one voice from 
the sunny South, that vast battle-field, 
saying: ‘‘Thy gentleness hath made me 
great.’’ 

It hardly seems necégsary to proclaim 
General Grant a Christian. It goes 
without saying after such a life as 
his, 80 quiet, so gentle, so just, so full of 
integrity, so rich in ChristianNfaith and 
in saving work. Those who knéw—hi 
most intimately never heard him utter a 

rofane or vulgar word. Swect water 
Sone not flow from a bitter fountain. He 
was a regular attendant upon Church. 
He told Senator Stanford that he never 
had adoubt of the immortality of the 
soul. He was a firm believer in Divine 
Providence. He said to Mr. Lincoln, in 
the presence of his Cabinet, when he re- 
ceived his appointment as Lieutenant- 
General, speaking of the performance of 
his duties: ‘‘And I know that if they are 
met, it will be due to those armies, and, 
above all, tothe favor of that Provi- 
dence which leads both nations and 
men.” When he was OColonel of 
the 21st Illinois Volunteers, he gave 
all the aid possible to secure the 
uniform observance of religious services. 
As his mess gathered around the table, 
he said: ‘‘Chaplain, when I was at 
home and ministers were stopping at my 
house, I always invited them to ask a 
blessing at the table. | suppose a 
blessing is as much needed here as at 
home, and if it is agreeable with your 
views, I should be glad to have you ask 
a blessing every time we sit down to 
eat.’’ You all remember those simple 
words written on a card the other day, 
when he could not use his voice, and 
handed to a Catholic priest who called on 
him, expressing the strongest faith in 
all the denominations based upon the 
Scripture, of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and gratitude for the prayers of 

A tender and touching word to his son, 
Colonel Fred. Grant, comes to us out of 
his fatherly heart, showing what estimate 
he placed upon right living. He says: 
‘*T had rather see you suffer as I suffer 
now than see you abandoned to any 
vice.” | 7 

As President, in 1876, he wrote to 
some Sunday-school children in Philadel- 
phia; “My advice to Sunday-schools, 
no matter what their denomination, is: 
Hold fast to the Bible as the sheet-an- 
chor to your liberties; write its precepts 
in your hearts, and practice them in your 
lives. To the influence of this Book are 
we indebted for all progress made in our 
true civilization, and to this we must look 
as our guide in the future. ‘Righteous- 
ness exalteth a nation, but sin is a re- 
proach to any people.’’’ . 

A few weeks ago, April 18th, he said 
to his pastor, Dr. Newman: ‘‘I believe 
in the Holy Scriptures, and whoever be- 
lieves their teachings will be benefited 
thereby.’” Dr. Newman asked him what 
his supreme thought was when all 
thought him dying, and he said: ‘‘The 
comfort from the consciousness that 1 had 
tried to live a good and honorable life.”’ 
And among his last utterances he said: 
**[ pray that we may all meet in a better 
world.’ This carries us up to the border 
of the unseen country. The great, calm, 
resolute, upright soul marches peacefully 
into the unknown, and stands wondering 
and adoring in the eternal presence. The 
light of gladsome rest lights up the war- 
worn features. And we, with all the civ- 
ilized families of man, stand, in tearful 
and sobbing silence, with the bereaved 
family, around the deserted camp of the 
old warrior. Unexpectedly, as his habit 
was in his great engagements, the works 
of the last enemy are flanked, and we 
have a communication to his wife, go 
sweet and tender, that we forget the sol- 
dier, and our sorrowing hearts cling to the 
husband and father, as his letter to his 
wife comes back to us: 

‘*Look after our dear children, and di- 
rect them in the paths of rectitude. It 
would distress me far more that one of 
them would depart from an honorable, 
upright and virtuous life than it would to 
know that they were prostrated on a bed 
of sickness, from which they were never 
to arise alive. They have never given 
any cauee for alarm on this account, and 
I earnestly pray that they never will. 
With theee few injunctions, and the 
knowledge I have of your love and affec- 
tion, and of their dutiful affection, I bid 
you a final farewell until we meet in 
another, and, I trust a better, world. 
You will find this on my person, after my 
demise.” 

He approached death like a philoso- 
pher. Socrates, with the hemlock in his 
hand, was not more thoughtful. He en- 
tered into the last struggle like a warrior. 
Leonidas at Thermopyle was not more de- 
termined. He triumphed like a CUhris- 
tian. lIreneus, at the stake, was not more 
confident.. Sure of his rest in the skies, 
let us take one glance at his place in hu- 
man history. 1 turn to the past. It is 
full of warriors. But among them all I 
see no Grant. I do see Napoleon, 
‘‘erand, gloomy and peculiar, a sceptred 
hermit,’’ yet over his fields of glory, and 
over his throne, I read ‘ ‘selfish ambition.” 
I see great Czesar, of majestic stature, | 
but beneath his feet is the dying Roman 


ciless Despotism.’’ 1 see far back on 

the summit of the Alps:stout old Hanni- | 
bal, but the dusky warriors that obeyed 
his command were marauders, living on. 
spoils; and the spirit that spurred him to 


istration; a citizen, who walked fame’s 
most illustrious heights, with such unaf- 
fected simplicity that the humblest citizen 
is drawn up to noblenesrs by the magnet- 
ism of his example; a patriot, who 
wrought for freedom with such exalted 
devotion, that even the vanquished re- 
joice iu his triumph. There he stands, 
with Washington and Liucoln, on the 
dome of these centuries, loved by bis 
countrymen, honored by mankind, and 
to be remembered and emulated till the 
latest generation. 

Friends, countrymen, brothers, from 
the North and from the South, from the 
East and from the West, and from all 
lands under the stars, let us cling, let us 
cling to the memory of Graut till it warms 
us aud melts us and moulds us into one- 
ness forever.—from Bishop. Fowler's 
Memorial Address at Mechanics’ Pavil- 
ion, August 8th. 


— 


The Superintendent of Schools in this 
city, Mr. Moulder, has transmitted his 
annual report to the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction at Sacramento. The re- 
port states that the total number of cen- 
sus children is 69,000, of which number 
34,116 are boys, 34,059 girls, 263 ne- 
groes and 561 Chinese. White children 
attending school during the year, 43,465; 
negro, 165; Chinese, 9; total, 43,465. 
White children attending private school, 
8,346; negro, 25; Chinese, 154; total, 
8,544. There were 16,320 white, 13 
negro and 398 Chinese children who did 
not attend school. In the High School 
grades there were 1,319; the grammar 
grades, 14,230, and the primary grades, 
‘24,695 pupils. School was maintained 
during 210 days, requiring 734 teachers, 
of whom 56 were male and 678 female. 
The current expenses were: Teachers’ 
salaries, $646,401.25; rents, repairs, 
fuel and contingent expenses, $115,- 
871.68; school apparatus, $1,058 75; 
money paid for school buildings, sites 
and furniture, $53,836.45; total, $817,- 
168.14. Total receipts, $886,348.94; 
demands outstanding July 1, 1884, $68,- 
464.16. There were 44 primary, 15 
grammar and 3 high echools maintained 
and two new school buildings erected. 
Average monthly salary of male teachers, 
$128.40; female teachera, $72.55. To- 
tal value of school property, $3,180,000. 


The average issues of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society from its London 
depot are over 6,000 volumes a day, and 
from its foreign depots, taken together, 
still greater. 


Publishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice.at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


Payment for THe Paciric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to THz Pactric. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to doso. 

Tue Paciric will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 

Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 3 

The date against your name on the label of your 
paper shows to what time your subscription 

is paid. 

The subscription Price, of Taz Pacrrtio is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 
the postage by us. | 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 3 


THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Paciric one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 


office where it is printed. - 
American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
3.00 5.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 
Harper’s 4.00 5.75 
Scientific American............. . 8320 5.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
St. Nicholas . 8.00 5.00 
Wide Awake..... 2.50 4.50 
The Independent.... ............. 3.00 5.00 
North American Review........... 5.00 6.35 
Congregationalist............ .... 3.00 5.10 
8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00 


“BEAUTIFUL CRAFTON.” 


This celebrated health retreat is near the 
base of San Bernardino mountain, 2,300 feet 
above sea level, an altitude most desirable for 
invalids. ‘Terms are reasonable, table good; 
always plenty of milk and cream. Address 
M. H. Crafts, Lugonia P. O., Cal. tf 


The leading article in the Homiletic Review 
for August is by Dr. Herrick Johnson, in 
answer to the question, ‘‘Is the Pulpit De- 
clining in Power ? If So, What Is the Reme- 
dy ?” and the symposium article by Dr. John 
Hall, on ‘‘Ministerial Edu¢ation,” discusses 
one of the greatest religious questions of the 
day. Professor Alex. Winchell’s 
‘Why Should a Clergyman Acquaint Him- 
self with Science?’’ is characterized by good 
taste and sound judgment. pn article on 
‘‘Prohibition” is by Dr. Curry, editor of the 
Methodist Review. ‘‘Better Homes for the 
Working Classes,” and ‘“‘Living Issues,” on 
the same topic, deserve careful study. The 
sermonic section is enriched by a contribution 
on “The Christian Science Cure.” The 
Prayer-meeting Service is unusually suggest- 


ive. Published by Funk & Wagnalls, 10 
and 12 Dey street, New York. $3 per year; 
30 cents per single number. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor is safe, agreeable and 


‘effects are very lasting; eer it the most 
economical of toilet —— ons. By its 
use ladies can keep their hair abundant and 


deeds of historical splendor was merciless 


natural in color, luster and texture. 


| 


beneficial. It is the most elegant, and its |. 


tire satisfaction. 


street, east side, between Clay and Washing- 
ton streets, the same being his place for the 
transaction of the business of the said estate 
in the City and County of San Francisco, 
State of California. M. M. GIBson, 

Administrator, with will annexed, of the 
Estate of George Helm, deceased. 

R. THompson, Attorney for the Adminis- 
trator, 76 Montgomery Block. 

Dated at San Francisco, July 15, 1885. 


Epitors Paciric: We will keep our adver- 
tisement running another month if one per- 
son sends an order during the month, and 
mentions your paper. 

SMITH’s CaSH STORE, 115 Clay street. 

[Will our readers take notice, and help 
themselves and us?]} 


‘*Where shall I buy a good hat ?”’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 
He has recently doubled the size of his store, 
which shows deserved prosperity, 


We recommend the house Carroll & Tilton, 


873 Market street, whose advertisement see 
in another column, to our friends for cloth- 
ing, etc. We have bought of them with en- 
Their prices are very rea- 
sonable. 


We are glad to report that Mr. James 
Duffy has opened a carpet, paper, etc., store 
at 917 Market street, this city. Don’t forget 
the place and the man when you want goods 
in that line. 


Perkins & Wilson, whose dry goods store 
advertisement is in another column, are our 
sort of people. We recommend our friends 
to trade with them, as we have long done 
with great satisfaction. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, THe Paciric. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


SILVER—Bar Silver, per ounce, 1,000 fine, 
$1.06°4; Sterling bills on London, 60 days, 
$4 86 to 4 88. 

| COMMEROIAL 


Frour—Best brands of City Extra, $4.25 
to 500; Superfine, $3 00 to 4 00. oh 

Wueat—$1 37% to 152 per ctl. 

Bagi Ey—Feed, $1.27 % to 1.30. 

Oats---No. 1, $1.15 to 1.20. | 

Freer—Bran, $14.50 @ 15.50; ground- 
barley, $27 00 to 28 00; middlings, $20 00 to 


$22.00 


PoraToErs—25c to 60c per cwt. 

Frort—Lemons, $2 00 to 2 50 per box for 
California; Bananas, 1.00 to $1.75 @ bunch; 
Apples, 25c to 75 per box; Oranges, Cal., 
$1.25 to 1.75 per box; Strawberries, $2.00 to 
3.00 per chest; Peaches, 40c to 75 per box; 
Figs, 35 to 75c per box; Grapes, 35c to $1 25 
per box. 

V«xGeTaBLes—Cabbage, 75c per ctl.; Mar- 
rowfat Squash, $2 50 to 3 per ton; Green Peas, 
14% to 2%c per lb; Tomatoes, 10 to 25c per 
bo 


Hay—$8.00 to 13.00 for all grades. Straw, 
45 to 60c per bale. 

Butrer—Choice, Cal. 20c to 30c. 

CuersE—Cal. 8 to 10c choice. 

Eaas—2714 to 30c per doz for Cal. 

Brer—6*% to 7 first quality; 5 to 5*,c for 
third. 

Lamsp—6 to 7c per hb. 

Mutton — Wethers, 4% to 5; Ewes, 4 to 

Pork--Live hogs, 27, to for hard gralp 
hogs on foot; dressed do, 5 to 6c for city. 

HipEs anp Skins — Sheep skius—Sheer- 
lings, 10 to 25c; Short Wool, 35 to 60c; 
Medium, 60 to 75c; Long Wool, 90c. 


TEST YOUR BAKING POWDER TO-DAY! 


Brands advertised as absolutely pure 
CONTAIN AMMONIA. 


THE TEST: 
Place a can top down on a hot stove until heated, then 
remove the cover and smell. A chemist will not be re- 
quired to detect the presence of ammonia. 


DOES NOT CONTAIN AMMONIA. 
ITS HEALTHFULNESS HAS NEVER BEEN QUESTIONED. 


In a million homes for a quarter of a century it has 
stood the consumers’ reliable test, MH 


THE TEST OF THE OVEN. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 


MAKERS OF 


Dr, Price’s Special Flavoring Extracts, 


‘The strongest, most delicious and natural flavor known, and 


Dr. Price’s Lupulin Yeast Gems 


For Light, Healthy Bread, The Best Dry Hop 
Yeast in the World. 


FOR SALE BY CROCERS. 
CHICACO. - ST. LOUIS, 


FOR SALE BY 


John F. Cutting & Co., Agents 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL: 


mon, 

flavor as delicately and naturally as the fruit. ais 
_ PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., | 


Natural Fruit Flavors. 


John F. Cutting & Co., Agents 
SAN FRANOISOO, CAL. 


Daily Express and Emigrant Tra; 
prompt connections with the risa Make 
railway lines in the East, 


connecting at 


NE YORE AND NEW ORLEANs 
The Several Lines of Steamers to 


al} 


EUROPEAN PORTS. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING cape 


attached to Overland Express Trains. 


| 
THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS 

daily with Overland Emigrant Trains, 
No additional charge for Berths in Third 

ickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths 

and other information given upon application 

the Company’s Offices, where passengers callin 

in person can secure choice of routes, ete, ’ 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


For gale on reasonable terms, 


are run 


Apply to or address W. H. Mitis, Lang 
Agen: of C. P. R. R., JEsome Land 
Land Agent of 8. P. R. BR., San Francisco. 


A. N. Towne, a, 


T. H. Goodman, 
General Manager. Gen.Pass.& Tkt. Agt, 


SAN FRANCISOO, CAL. 
OOKS. 
FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
SCELLANEOUS AND 

STANDARD BOOKS, 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS, 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
“COMMERCIAL PAPERS. 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
| PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL, 
| | 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen Papers Constantly 
| on Hand. 
Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic Designing. Engraving 


and [Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 
Arms, 


Birthday Cards always in stock. 


BEACH, 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
p-d81 Opposite the Occidental, 


| 


Perkins & Wilson, 
«4114 MARKET sT., 
Cheapest piace in the city to buy your 


FANCY DRY GOODS! 


fonts’ Farnishing {oods 


| 
i 
| 


No Misrepresentations. 
BEST GOODS, 
LOWEST PRICES, 
COURTEOUS. TREATMENT. 


Remember the place. 
1114. Market St., San Francisco 
Bet. Mason and Taylor, under the Truesdell. 


| locations by addressing REV. C. 


we 


W. H. Tinton. Jas. CARROLL. 


Carroll & Tilton, 


— DEALERS 1N —- 


-Gentlemen’s and Bovs’ 


CLOTHING! 


_ | FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, CA? 


TRUNKS, VALISES, ETC. 


873 MARKET STREET. 


Opposite Powell, San Francise? 


Garden 
OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
‘The Very Cheapest and Very Best! 

THE CELEBRATED 


Maltese Cross Hosé. 
For GARDEN purposes an d FIRE 


| Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Ce. 


JOHN W. TAYLOR, Manager, 


cisce 
Street, San Fran 
15 First St., near Market 90 t, 


-HOMESTEADS FREE! 

ERSONS OF ENERGY, AND a 
means, who desire to unite in # colon) 


f ve eligi 
settle on public lands, may hear Of 


Mo. 1128 Twenty-first Street, San Fran 


California. 
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